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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Ee 
rWNHE Press has not gone in the least beyond the truth when 
it speaks of the Royal visit to Belfast as the King’s 
triumph. It is that without flattery or exaggeration. There 
was danger for the King and for the Queen, for the hand of 
murder is not stayed by any sense of chivalry to women; but 
it was faced by both with perfect courage and in a spirit which 
will endear them to all true hearts in the South as well 
as in the North. The King’s presence at the opening of 
the Northern Parliament is a proof of the fact so often 
concealed by Sinn Fein calumny that there is not a touch 
of jealousy in England as regards autonomy in Ireland, pro- 
vided it does not involve civil tyranny and religious perse- 
cution in any part of the island. The King’s moving appeal 
to the Irish people to “forgive and forget ” was one in which 
the vast majority of his subjects will echo for the whole realm 
and Empire. Even such strong advocates of the cause of 
the Six Counties as ourselves will not regret for a moment 
the passage in the King’s speech (summarized below) which 
looks forward to a united Ireland. “So may it be” is the 
wish of all good Britons, provided it can come about by honesty 
and goodwill, and not by force or fraud. 








The King, accompanied by the Queen, went to Belfast on 
Wednesday to open the first Parliament of Northern Ireland. 
He had a most enthusiastic reception at the hands of the loyal 
Ulster people. The King’s Speech was admirably attuned to 
the occasion. He said that he could not depute the duty of 
giving Ireland his earnest prayers and good wishes in the new 
era. It was a great and critical time for the Six Counties, for 
the rest of Ireland, and for the Empire. “‘ Most certainly,” 
said the King, “there is no wish nearer my own heart than 
that every man of Irish birth, whatever be his creed and wher- 
ever be his home, should work in loyal co-operation with the 
free communities on which the British Empire is based.” He 





hoped that his coming to Ireland might be the first step towards 


an end of strife amongst her people. He appealed to all Irish- 
men to pause, to stretch out the hand of forbearance and con- 
ciliation, to forgive and forget.” He trusted that he might 
soon be able to open a similar Parliament in Southern Ireland. 
“ The future lies in the hands ef my Irish people themselves.” 
Every right-thinking man will echo the King’s hope that the 
Irish people, North and South, will learn te work together “ in 
one Parliament or two.” 


The week has been full of talk of negotiations and intrigue 
in regard to the Parliamentary position of the Government. 
The rumours will, however, not be resolved in time for our 
comment, since we go to press on Thursday too early to hear 
the result of the vote on Dr. Addison's salary. We shall there- 
fore only make a short comment upon the situation. It is this. 
If Mr. Lloyd George, as is alleged in certain quarters, is under 
the belief that the recent elections show that the Unionist 
Party and what it stands for is becoming unpopular in the 
constituencies, has, in fact, gone to pieces, and that he can 
therefore neglect Unionist principles and policy, he is greatly 
mistaken. What has been condemned at the polls is not 
Unionism but Coalitionism, Unionism dragged at the coat tails 
of Lloyd George-Churchill-Mond Liberalism. The victorious 
candidates in London and Hertfordshire were Unionists. 


The attempt to drag an Irish red-herring across the path is 
another futility. Unionists will one and all support the Govern- 
ment in the sternest warfare on murder and sedition in Ireland. 
Even those who, like ourselves, think that if we give autonomy 
to the South the wider the terms the better (provided our 
strategic and financial interests are secured and protection is 
given to the loyalists) are not going to relax their efforts in 
the struggle with the secret Commonwealth of Murderers and 
Conspirators. The last word in the Ministerial crisis is, we 
believe, this: Mr. Lloyd George can no longer double the 
parts of whole-hearted Liberal and death-or-victory Unionist. 
The hour has come when he must be put to his election. 
He must become a Unionist with no kissing of his hand 
behind our backs to Liberalism or Labour, and head a homo- 
geneous if reduced Party governed by fixed principles and with 
a coherent policy. If he will not do this, he must look out 
for another situation. No other solution will suffice. 


We have dealt elsewhere with the question of the renewal 
of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, and put what we believe to 
be the unanswerable case against renewal. Here we must 
record the fact that though during the past week the subject 
has been discussed in the House of Commons, in the Imperial 
Conference, and in the Press, no one has up till now seemed 
able to make up his mind to come forward and say plainly 
that the Alliance should not be renewed. Every one declares 
that of course the Alliance must be abandoned if the Americans 
really regard it as a cause of estrangement, but no one seems 
to realize that this is not the way one treats a kinsman and 
true friend. The very most the Prime Minister, and even 
General Smuts, can do is to sing: “Ask me no more... for 
at a touch I yield.” They forget that the Americans are a 
proud people, and that if we are to make them feel a real sense 
of amity we must act on our own initiative, and not expect 
them to do anything which can seem like asking a favour. 


What the Government should do, and would do if they had 
any imagination, any sense of the dramatic, any sense of 
what makes nations understand each other, would be to show 
a little warm-heartedness. They would of their own accord 
tell the Americans that they had come to realize that the 
Japanese Alliance was a cause of friction and distrust, and thug 
antagonistic to the best thing in the world—a better under- 
standing between us and them. Therefore they (the British 
and Dominion Governments) had unanimously determined not 
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to renew the Alliance when next year it automatically comes 
to an end. That would be a splendid and friendly gesture 
which every American would understand ‘and admire. Though 
te might not say much at first, he would immensely value the 
riendly intention. He would seé how greatly he had been 
leceived by our hyphenated enenties, and he would feel a sense 
of remorse at having misjudged us. Surely it is worth while 
:0 get over our shyness and dullness and gain a reward so great 
us American friendliness. If we really wanted to be in alliance 
with Japan, and meant to take her side, it would be another 
matter. But we are absolutely determined not to do that, 
but to stand by America if ever she needs our help. It is only 
inertia and a kind of inverted modesty which prevent us from 
making otir intentions clear by dropping the Alliance. Truly 
we are an astonishing people—as. Mr. Kipling’s American says 
—sometimes like live citizens and sometimes as stolid as 
Beefeaters at the Tower. Who will be bold enough to give 
the touch at which we shall yield? His boldness will be repaid 
n the future by the gratitude of some 150 millions of English- 
speaking people. Why should not Mr. Winston Churchill, 
who is nothing if not bold and who is spokesman for the 
Dominions as a whole, bell the cat and say the magic word 
which will let us step out of the circle of the Japanese Alliance ? 





The Prime Minister on Monday welcomed the statesmen 
‘vom the Dominions and India who had come to attend the 
Imperial Conference. The war, he said, had exhausted the 
belligerents, but at home there was no such distress as Great 
Britain endured after Waterloo, and the world in general was 
slowly working through its troubles—* first of all denying the 
existence of palpable realities and then settling down to act 
upon them.” Germany was completing her disarmament 
and had accepted a very practical plan of making reparation. 
Mr. Lloyd George went on to insist that “the first essential 
to peace and reconstruction is that we should stand by our 
treaties.” We could not renounce our responsibilities in this 
quarter or in that. We might relax the treaties, to suit new 
conditions, with the consent of all the parties, but the treaties 
as a whole must stand. We must honour our signatures. 


The Prime Minister went on to speak of the Japanese Alliance, 
which had helped to preserve peace and fair play in the Far 
Kast. We desired to preserve the well-tried friendship of 
Japan, and to apply it to the solution of all questions in the 
Far East, “where Japan has special interests, and where we 
ourselves, like the United States, desire equal opportunities 
arid the open door.” Mr. Lloyd George said that our foreign 
policy must never be based on any racial division between 
East and West ; that would be fatal to the Empire. He hoped 
for America’s sympathy in this matter. 





The ballot of the miners last week on the coal-owners’ terms 
yiclded an unwelcome surprise for the country and, it would 
seem, for the Miners’ Federation Executive. Every district 
showed a miajority for rejecting the terms. In all, 435,614 men 
voted for continuing the strike, while 180,724 voted for a 
settlement. The hostile majorities were largest in South Wales, 
Scotland, and Lancashire. It is to be noted, however, that over 
a third of the miners did not vote. The 341,272 men who 
abstained, especially in Yorkshire, the Midlands, and Scotland, 
weré presumably disgusted with the bad leadership that had 
brought them into a prolonged and ruinous strike. Had they 
voted, as they ought to have done, the majority for fighting 
on would probably have been small. The ballot, moreover, 
seems to have been taken in the usual disorderly way. In some 
places, it is said, the ballot-papers were given out publicly to any 
persons, whether miners or not, who cared to fill them up. 


On Friday, June 17th, Mr. Hodges informed the Prime Minister 
of the result of the ballot, and said that the strike was to continue. 
Apparently he expected the Primé Minister to make some new 
proposal. Mr. Lloyd George on Saturday last expressed his 
regret at the miners’ decision, and stated that the Government’s 
offer of £10,000,000 as a sop to the miners would lapse on the 
Sunday night. The extreme men who unhappily control the 
Miners’ Federation took advantage of the situation. Nothing, 
of course, pleased them more than that the strike should go on ; 
nothing is so unpalatable to them as industrial peace. They 
instructed their nominal leaders to ask “the unions affected by 
wage disputes to meet the Miners’ Federation “with the object 
of taking national action with the miners to secure their mutual 
demands,” In plain English, they wanted the cotton operatives, 








the engineers, and others to go or remain on strike because 
the miners wanted, or thought they wanted, # “ national pool.” 
The fox who had lost his tail wanted the other foxes to cut off 
their own tails. The unions showed no disposition to do so. 


Many pits were opened on Monday, iti readiness for the 
resumption of work, but only in the Cannock Chase district 
of Staffordshire did miners return in large numbers. It was 
apparent in the Midlands and in East Lothian and elsewhere 
that many miners would be delighted to go back to work, but 
they were kept away by angry mobs, whose organizers were 
doubtless well paid for their trouble. At Cannock Chase the 
thousands of men who returned to the pits were properly pro- 
tected by mounted police. It may be hoped that the authorities 
elsewhere will afford similar protection to those miners who 
wish to exercise their legal ‘‘ right to work.” 





We have dealt elsewhere with the salient features of the 
speech made by Mr. Hodges at the Labour Party’s Conference 
at Brighton—the passages in which he resigns Labour’s claim 
to rule us by Direct Action, and in effect lays it down that 
henceforth the manual workers, like other people, must en- 
deavour to get their way by political and constitutional means. 
Here we must deal with the rest of Mr. Hodges’s speech. He 
begins by a somewhat naive complaint that the Government 
forced the miners to fight at a disadvantage. “ We wero 
placed in the position of having to struggle when every political, 
social, and economic factor was against us. Our fight was 
not due until August 31st, and we were not ready for it. We 
did not want it.” That is certainly candour carried to the 
extreme limit. Mr. Hodges went on to declare that the strike 
had shown that “the trade union movement is for the most 
part unhappily a mere grouping of close corporations, with 
only the interests of the particular group at stake and at heart. 
As the British industrial movement develops we find that 
tendency more and more marked. I think that is funda- 
mentally due to a lack of appreciation of the issues that con- 
front the movement as a whole.” In other words, Mr. Hodges 
and the miners have learnt by experience the fundamental 
and inner law of economics, which is that every man is a con- 
sumer as well as a producer. A failure to recognize this fact 
and an attempt to sever the union of forces which incorporate 
them is like attempting to cut a living man in two. Both 
halves die of the severance. 


The portion of Mr. Hodges’s speech which dealt with the 
problem of the moment—that is, the return of the miners to 
work—was touched on with genuine feeling and also with dis- 
cretion. It ran as follows :— 


‘There they stand, a strong, stalwart, brave body of men, 
believing in their cause, capable of infinite suffering, not always 
amenable to the fineness of this or that point of view, not 
always ready to discuss questions of tactics—they ere the 
great moral force of the movement. Their capacity to suffer 
for what they believé to be right is a wonderful demonstration 
in itself, but it cannot go on indefinitely. The time must come, 
and come soon, when suffering and sacrifice must be brought 
to an end. Human endurance can only go so far, and we are 
ef course nearer the ond of our powers of endurance than we 
were a week ago or a month ago.” 


Upon these words we shall make few comments. We have 
the greatest possible sympathy with the men, for they have 
seen blunder after blunder committed by those who under- 
took to lead them to victory.. Who can wonder if they 
feel amazed and perplexed almost beyond endurance when 
they see how suddenly the mood of the leaders has changed 1 
The men who only three months ago were talking about 
Direct Action and the power of organized Labour to compel 
the community to yield, if not to votes, to hunger, are now 
dilating upon the importance of political and constitutional 
action. Legality is the only wear. Miners are great readers, 
and we doubt not there are some who remember how Matthew 
Arnold speaks of a-similar levity in change :— 

*“The Eternal Trifler breaks the spell, 
But we, we Jearnt his lore too well.” 
There is the difficulty of the moment. The leaders at heart 
long to get the men back to work. But the men cannot be 
moved about like a stage army. They learnt their leaders’ 
lore too well. They were deliberately taught that they could 
hold the country to ransom, and that they had a right to do 
so, and they will not easily unlearn this frenzied teaching. 


The Labour Party conference on Wednesday by an 
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overwhelming majority supported the executive in their wees 
to admit the Communist Party. Mr. Herbert Smith, the miners’ 
leader, said that the Miners’ Federation “as a body” did not 
believe in Communism. He expressed his contempt for the 
“ ved flaggers.” “‘ There are no wolves amongst the Communists; 
they would not even make a good sheep.” But Mr. Smith 
thought that they should be admitted on their good behaviour. 
Mr. Robert Williams avowed himself a Communist, and, though 
he had been expelled from the Communist Party, he supported 
their claim to enter the Labour Party. Mr. Henderson, however, 
pointed out that Moscow, the Communists’ paymaster, was 
opposed to democracy and liberty, and that the Communists 
would not’ accept the Labour Party constitution. The public, 
who judge by deeds and not by words, will now be more curious 
than ever to know why the Daily Herald, which is frankly 
Communist, is supported by Labour subsidies and treated as 
the Labour Party organ. This is strange, if the Labour Party 
and the Communists are in fact diametrically opposed. 


What the electors think about the Government’s excessive 
expenditure was shown in the East Hertfordshire by-election 
on Thursday, June 16th. Mr. Pemberton Billing, the Independent 
member, had resigned. In his place the electors returned Admiral 
Sueter, an Independent Unionist and “ anti-waste” candidate, 
by a majority of no less than 6,776 over the Coalition Unionist 
candidate, Sir Hildred Carlile, a popular local man who used to 
sit for another Hertfordshire division. Admiral Sueter polled 
12,329 votes, and his opponent only 5,553. East Hertfordshire is 
almost as much a Unionist stronghold as Dover or Thanet or 
St. George’s, Hanover Square (now called Westminster for 
electoral purposes), and, like those constituencies, it has been 
roused to anger by the mad extravagance of the Coalition. 
The Prime Minister has always acted on the principle that 
spending profusely makes a Government popular. But electoral 
reverses may cause him to reconsider his policy. 


Lord Salisbury in a letter to the Press on Monday pointed 
the moral of the East Hertfordshire election and earlier contests 
of a similar character, Sir Hildred Carlile was beaten because he 
supported the Coalition, which no longer possessed the full confi- 
dence of the Unionist Party. Lord Salisbury declared that 
the Unionist Party must recover its freedom of action, for the 
country was evidently bent on electing members to oppose the 
Coalition. He said that every Unionist association should ask its 
member or candidate to consider himself free from any binding 
obligation to support the Coalition. Unionist members might 
still vote with the Government where they were agreed, 


The House of Commons had an interesting debate on the 
Imperial Conference on Friday, June 17th. Sir John Davidson 
said that with the Dominions, who put into the field a million 
troops of unsurpassed quality, we could do anything if we 
worked in close co-operation. The nature of our co-operation 
must be defined, especially in regard to defence. As a soldier, 
he urged that the competition in armaments should be cheeked 
before it reached a dangerous height. He thought that the 
Japanese Alliance should be upheld until the Conference had 
reviewed the Far Eastern situation. Sir Samuel Hoare empha- 
sized the supreme importance of friendship with America, and 
reminded the House that grave doubts were expressed—in 
America if not here—as to the precise bearing of the British- 
American Treaty of 1914, which was not technically a treaty 
of arbitration, on the British-Japanese Alliance, which does 
not relate to any Power with which either party has an arbi- 
tration treaty. Mr. T. P. O’Connor and other members suggested 
that the Conference should discuss the Irish question. 


Mr. Chamberlain, in reply, said that the British Empire was 
a league of nations, meeting in conference on terms of equality, 
autonomous and yet united. The initiative in proposing changes 
should come from the Dominions. The Government would 
welcome their co-operation in regard to Imperial Defence and 
to foreign policy. If the Dominion representatives wished to 
discuss Irish affairs, he had no objection, but he feared that 
they might regard an invitation to discuss our domestic problems 
as a first step on our part to meddling in theirs. He spoke 
guardedly about the Japanese Alliance, 


The Irish rebels during the past week have made repeated 
attacks on the troops and police in Dublin, without doing much 
harm except to unfortunate passers-by. Near Millstreet, 
County Cork, last week, a police patrol was ambushed, but 





beat off its assailants with loss; two policemen were killed 
and four wounded. The Sinn Feiners were chiefly occupied 
in murdering unarmed officers and civilians. Three young 
officers of the Royal Artillery and the Lincoln Regiment, in 
plain clothes and unarmed, left the barracks at Fethard, Tip- 
perary, on Sunday for a walk. They were found dead next 
day; they had been blindfolded and murdered in cold blood. 
A young officer of the Worcester Regiment, driving with three 
ladies in County Dublin on Sunday, was stopped, dragged from 
the car, and shot. The wounded man was then replaced in tho 
car, and one of the ladies was forced, at the revolver’s point, 
to drive the car to the hills. There the wounded man was 
taken out and shot dead. Such is the chivalry of Sinn Fein. 
The same day Colonel Commandant Lambert was murdered 
while driving in Roscommon. On Tuesday Lord Bandon, 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Cork; a man of seventy, was taken from 
his house, Castle Bernard, by a gang of Sinn Feiners, who burnt 
the fine old mansion to the ground and hurried the aged peer 
away, presumably to be murdered at their leisure. 


Sinn Fein gangs on Thursday night, June 16th, made a 
concerted attack on various signal-boxes gn the railways outside 
London. They used motor-cars—in one case stealing a taxi-cab 
from the unwary cabman, who was assaulted and gagged— 
and were armed, They attacked the signalmen at lonely places 
and set the signal-cabins on fire.. At Clapton the signalman 
was shot ithe face, but fortunately escaped death. At Southall, 
the signalman, who happened to be a prominent trade union 
official, was assaulted and bound; he will now presumably 
take a less charitable view of Sinn Fein activities than his 
leaders. At Barking the signal-box was destroyed. Tho 
Bromley police stopped a taxicab containing six armed men. 
They fired on the police, who returned the fire, wounded one 
man and captured two others. Later in the night two more 
of the gang were taken at Greenwich. Similar outrages were 
committed on Saturday night in the Manchester district. An 
old signalman on duty near Marple, on the Midland line, was 
fired upon and badly, wounded by unseen assailants, who then 
ran away. The political partisans of Sinn Fein have not yet 
attempted to explain or justify these senseless crimes, 





On Thursday, June 16th, M. Brieux, the dramatist, addressed 
a large audience at the Institut Francais. Mr. A. B. Walkley 
was in the chair and Mr. Bernard Shaw proposed a vote of 
thanks. M. Brieux, among other points, made a spirited defence 
of the didactic drama, and claimed the theatre’s right to treat 
any subject which concerned the life of man. Our life, he said, 
was largely occupied by two unconscious struggles—one carried 
on in the interest of the perpetuation of the species, the other 
the object of which is the conservation of the individual. Was 
every theatre a temple raised in honour of one idol only, and 
could one only worship there the trinity of husband, wife, and 
lover? The dramatist had a right to deal with other subjects 
than love; the right hitherto exercised under the form of 
tragedy, but now to be exercised under that of the social drama. 
The social volcano was boiling, and the premonitory noises 
were never more formidable, It was the dramatist who gave 
articulate voice to the dumb impulses of humanity. Mr. Shaw 
characterized M. Brieux as the Hogarth of the French stage. 


It is with the deepest regret that we record the sudden death, 
following upon an operation, of Mr. Claude Lovat Fraser, author 
of the scenery and costumes for As You Like It, The Beggar's 
Opera, and Lord Dunsany’s Jf. If Mr. Lovat Fraser’s friends 
have suffered a severe loss in the death of a companion who was 
gay, kind, and charming beyond the ordinary, the loss to the 
theatre is hardly less. Mr. Lovat Fraser’s scholarly knowledge 
of historical costume was.probably unrivalled and, allied with his 
acute and subtle sense of colour and freedom of line, was certainly 
unsurpassed. He and Mrs. Lovat Fraser, who worked with 
him in all his enterprises, had besides the faculty, so essential 
to those who have to do with the stage, of getting things done. 
It is to be feared that it may be long before we shall again see so 
rare a combination of three rather opposite qualities—executive 
power, learning, and copious fancy. Mr. Lovat Fraser’s com- 
pleted works were—all those who knew him will agree—only a 
foretaste of what he would have accomplished. His death is 
directly attributed to wounds or injuries suffered in the war. 








Bank Rate, 6 per eent., changed from 6} per cent. June 23, 
1921; 6 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 87%; 
‘hursday week, 87§; a year ago, 84}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE JAPANESE ALLIANCE. 


| i is time that the Home Government and the 

Prime Ministers of the sister nations of the Empire, 
now in conference, should judge of the advisability of our 
renewing the Alliance with Japan. But the-ordinary citizen 
must also come to a decision, and, as far as it is within his 
power, make it known to the world. For ourselves, we 
have come to the conclusion that the renewal of the Alliance 
is becoming—if, indeed, it has not already become—what 
our friends on the other side of the Atlantic call “ a pivotal 
matter ’’—a matter upon which great interests, perhaps the 
greatest in the world, are destined to turn. 

Let us speak first for ourselves, not because we over- 
estimate the importance of our view, but because the best 
way of understanding the issue is to analyse and describe 
the motives and influences which lead up to the conclusion 
against renewal. We strongly opposed the Japanese 
Alliance when first formed. When it was last renewed we 
protested, like the vast majority of Englishmen, and 
protested successfully, against the Alliance being given 
either in form or in substance any appearance of being made 
against America, or being capable cane being used against 
her in any shape or form. It was only after the Alliance 
had been absolutely devitalized as regards America that 
we acquiesced, if somewhat unwillingly, in the renewal 
of -he Treaty. The arguments that swayed us then have 
be . multiplied a hundredfold. They may be stated in a 
very few words. 

The need of the hour is the creation of a complete and 
— understanding between the two branches of the 
inglish-speaking race—that is, between the British Empire 
and the United States of America. Roughly, two-thirds 
of those who speak the language of Shakespeare are citizens 
of the United States. One-third live under the British 
flag. If the English-speaking kin can, as a whole, be 
inspired by three resolves the world may become safe 
for civilization. The first resolve must be that they will 
never settle quarrels which may arise between them by the 
arbitrament of the sword, but always by peaceful methods. 
The second must be the determination to prevent, as far 
as they can, other nations, however they may indulge in 
civil tumult within their own boundaries, from preying 
upon each other. The third resolve must be to prevent 
the growth of armaments, and to discountenance the 
application of the sciences and arts to the destruction of 
human life and of the works of civilization. With these 
as our inspiration mankind will have obtained something 
of such practical value that even so useful an institution 
per se as the League of Nations will dwindle to nothing in 
comparison. Cromwell declared that he was a constable 
set to keep order in the parish. If the United States and 
the united Governments of the British Empire join forces 
they will be constables set to keep peace in the world, 
both by example and by precept. By such an under- 
standing the whole universe must be affected. Hardly 
any sacrifice except one of honour would be too 
great to secure an end so noble and fraught with a destiny 
80 magnificent. 

If the world were entirely composed of statesmen, 
trained diplomats, jurists, and philosophers, or even if the 
English-speaking world as a whole were as well instructed 
as, say, the ordinary members of both Houses of Congress, 
or both Houses of Parliament, it would no doubt be quite 
easy to prove that the Alliance with Japan was doing no 
harm and could do no harm to the good understanding 
between the English-speaking kin, but instead was a useful 
buttress to the peace of the world. But it must be ad- 
mitted that the mass of mankind in America and in the 
Dominions, and also in this country, are not capable of 
looking at the matter in this spirit of detachment and 
spiritual benevolence. They judge in a much rougher and 
simpler way. 

In America, and this is what concerns us most, the 
ordinary citizen argues something on these lines : “ Right 
or wrong, the Japanese are not friendly to us. Some day 
they will want to fight us, if the mrcon of California and 


the Pacific States generally refuse to let the Japanese 
come in on the terms allowed to other immigrants. In 








that case we shall have to defend ourselves. Besides 
they mean to rule the Pacific, and so do we, and neither 
will give way. On which side are the British going to be 
if this quarrel actually takes place? We can test that 
pretty well. They have been the allies of Japan for many 
years, and the time is soon coming in which the Alliance 
must be dropped or renewed. If the British renew it. it 
means they are going to be on the Japanese side and 
against us, or certainly not for us. As long as they are 
tied to the Japanese all talk about hands across the sea 
is just nothing. If they believe in it they will leave them- 
selves free to prove that blood is thicker than water.”’ 

By themselves the considerations just given form a very 
strong ground for not tying ourselves. But that argument 
is enormously increased in weight by the fact that the 
Irish, German, and other elements in America hostile to 
this country and opposed to a good understanding are 
always whispering in the ears of the voters that the Alliance, 
though it sounds mild enough on paper, has secret clauses 
directly intended to compass the destruction of America 
by a joint attack by Japan and Britain. Of course, all 
instrueted Americans know that such talk is wild as well 
as wicked nonsense, and that there are no secret clauses, 
and that the British people, quite as much as those in the 
Dominions, are determined that they will not fight on the 
side of the Orientals, however civilized, agaifst the white 
man, especially when the white man is their own flesh 
and blood. The whisper is not enough to make the Ameri- 
cans want to attack us, but it is quite enough to make 
them say: “ As long as the Alliance continues, how can 
we have an understanding ?”’ Philosophers may talk as 
long as they like and say that ail this is most unreasonable, 
but to do so is about as useful as for a young man to declare 
that his sweetheart is unreasonable because she asks him 
as a proof of his affection to give up wearing purple ties. 
The explanation that purple ties cannot hurt her, and that 
he wears them because of a promise made some years ago 
to a lady friend with whom his relations are now of the 
most conventional kind, are merely irritants. 

The lady in the case wants proof that he is willing to 
make a sacrifice for her, and especially a sacrifice not 
guided by reason but made merely because she asks 
for it. If the young gentleman does not yield on the 
purple tie, we may be sure that all her neighbours will 
gather round and say: “ Did we not tell you that he did 
not really mean what he said, and that he was not taking 
the understanding between you seriously ?”’ 

A test is a test and cannot be got rid of by logic or merely 
by talking it down. But this cuts both ways. All those who, 
as we do, sincerely desire an understanding with America 
and believe that it is absolutely essential for the welfare 
of the world, should indeed be glad that fate has offered 
us so good an opportunity as the expiry of the Japanese 
Alliance to prove to the Americans that our foreign policy 
is now based upon a perfectly different set of principles. 
Owing to the changes in the configuration of the world 
we are as willing to carry out the test as they are to ask 
for it. We want, indeed, to put ourselves as near as we 
can upon an equality with America in the matter of 
alliances, and to be able to say that we, like themselves, 
are not “entangled” in the meshes of diplomatic 
contracts. 

Would it not be considered a hostile act for us to refuse 
to renew the Alliance ? Would not the Japanese people 
take it as a proof that we had unfriendly intentions ? 
And if they aid so take it, would not this mean an injury 
to the interests of peace? In fact, might we not be sowing 
dragons’ teeth ? We possess the sympathy of comprehen- 
sion with this line of argument, but surely it is based upon a 
mistake. There is nothing hostile to Japan in putting an 
end to the Alliance. It was precisely to prevent any 
thought of hostility if we did give up the Alliance that 
we only renewed it for a term of years, with the distinct 
understanding that a non-renewal would merely mean 
the peaceful determination of the obligations of the Treaty 
and could be no proof of enmity. To refuse to renew the 
Treaty without reasons would be neither insulting nor even 
non-friendly to the Japanese. As it is, however, we have 
the best of reasons to give the Japanese for our action, or 
rather, our quiescence. The Japanese Alliance was based upon 
our fear lest Japan might be overwhelmed 7 a Russian 
attack supported by Germany and possibly other Powers. 
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Now that Russia has ceased to be a menace either to China 
or to Japan, the foundations upon which the Alliance with 
Japan was made have ceased to exist. Japan is not in the 
slightest danger in the Pacific, nor is it conceivable that she 
can be attacked by any other Power in her own waters, 
which, remember, was the casus foederis of the Alliance. 

Another positive argument in favour of letting the 
Alliance lapse is the result its renewal might have upon 
China. China is in a condition, internally and externally, 
of unstable equilibrium. It is to the interests of the whole 
world that she should get through the period of revolution 
in her internal affairs without interference from outside. 
But China, rightly or wrongly, very greatly dreads inter- 
ference from Japan, or rather, to be fair, dreads lest the 
wise and statesmanlike principles of action which have 
hitherto guided the Japanese policy may be thrown over 
by a Jingo party either getting hold of the reins at 
Tokio or forcing the Japanese moderates to adopt a 
vigorous foreign policy. ie interesting statement of the 
way in which reasonable and neighbourly relations between 
China and Japan are at present prevented from arising, 
owing to the Alliance, and the great amount of importance 
attached to it in the Far East is given in a letter 
in to-day’s issue by Mr. Lenox Simpson, who claims to 
speak as an official representative of Chinese opinion. The 
general conclusion of his letter, as far as we can see a sound 
one, is that the Anglo-Japanese Alliance does not make for 
peace, but for trouble and confusion in the Far East and 
the Pacific. 

A fourth argument against the renewal of the Alliance 
is that the people of the Dominions are unquestionably 
against the Alliance in spirit, if not in fact. Their feeling 
towards the Japanese is very much like that of the American 
people as a whole. The statesmen at the top who know 
the Japanese statesmen are perfectly content to treat 
them on terms of friendship. The mass of the population, 
rightly er wrongly, does not want to treat them like the 
rest of the world—not, we are sure, because of any racial 
contempt, but because they dread the Japanese for two 
reasons :—(1) as having a lower standard a living, though 
this does not necessarily mean a lower standard of 
civilization ; (2) as not being capable of being assimilated 
in the racial melting-pot. 

No doubt our Imperial statesmen, who have shown an 
immense willingness not to embarrass the Central Govern- 
ment, will, if we make a strong effort, assent to the renewal 
of the Alliance. But the net result, when interpreted in 
the Dominions’ constituencies, may be that the Alliance 
will appear as a burden, or an act of self-sacrifice which 
was obtained under the pressure of the Mother Country. 
Surely that is not a aa which any of us would like 
to see attributed to the Imperial Government. To put 
it quite plainly, is the Alliance, which admittedly is only 
maintained as a piece of international courtesy, worth 
keeping if it is to lose us the real and whole-hearted sym- 
pathy of America and to be regarded in the Dominions as 
a weighty obligation which they have been compelled to 
assume out of love and respect for the Mother Country ? 

Finally, though such an argument is really unnecessary as 
coming after so many other more powerful arguments, 
has not the time gone by for offensive and defensive 
alliances with individual foreign nations? The Japanese 
Alliance is the pre-war type of alliance. But it will be said : 
Is this not going too far? Does it not preclude an under- 
standiag with America ? It does preclude a formal offensive 
and defensive alliance, byt not that understanding which we 
desire. The suggested understanding is not one which 
could be made with a foreign country. America, though 
it is a separate country, and though it will always remain a 
separate country, is not, and never can be, a foreign country 
to us. We can have relations with America far 
closer than those we could have or would wish to have 
with any foreign nation. Even if we are to abandon 
the League of Nations, or to alter it into that general 
Association of Nations governed by international law 
which President Harding favours, and which has always 
been favoured by the Spectator, there will still be room 
inside it for a special and family understanding between 
the two branches of the English-speaking race. But this 





understanding will preclude Alliances of the old type such 
as that which we should have if we were to renew our 
Alliance with Japan. 


Our obligations to France in regard 








to an attack from Germany are quite another matter. 
That is merely a contractual remanet of the war and not 
a matter of future policy. 





THE COAL CRISIS. 
Or Tuesday Mr. Frank Hodges made a speech which 


without exaggeration can be described as a great 
speech, and what is much better than a great speech, a 
statesmanlike speech—a speech of insight a penc- 
tration as well as one inspired by reason and good sense. 
But alas! the speech was not made at the right time, 
Its result is to show the course that the vessel might have 
taken but did not take. It shows us also the wrong 
course which was in fact taken, and points out the evil 
consequences which have thereby resulted. Had the 
speech been made three months ago it would have been 
of immense service. As it is, there is written all over it the 
fatal words “‘ too late.” The doctor propounds the remedy 
which would have saved the limb, but unfortunately he 
propounds it after the amputation has taken place. 

What Mr. Hodges said, and said with manliness and 
courage as well as with immense oratorical skill, was that 
the true policy of the miners and indeed of all trade 
unionists and of the manual workers in general is to seek 
a reform in social conditions and a remedy for the evils 
from which they suffer, and which they believe to be 
remediable in political action, and by political action. 
The speech as a whole shows that Mr. Hodges in talking of 
political action had no subtle or so histical intent. In an 
important passage indeed he used the word “ constitu- 
tional.” Speaking of the revenge which the miners are 
determined to take upon the present Government, a 
revenge which they have the right to take if they believe 
the Government to be wrong, and if they take it through 
the law and the constitution, he used these words: “I 
believe the miners, when this is over, will never rest again 
content until they have expressed their hostility as effec- 
tively and as constitutionally as possible against this 
Government, in their attempt to bring it down.” Take 
again the following quotation from the peroration of Mr. 
Hodges’s speech :— 

“There are things in our programme which may not bo 
susceptible of success in this stoppage. It may be thet we 
shall. have to bend and bow to the inevitable forces that sur- 
round us; but even if we do, believe me, with the type of 
manhood that we have in our movement, we will never rest 
content. Whether we have to achieve politically what wo 
have failed to achieve industrially, we are certain to achieve it.”’ 

It is, in our opinion, quite clear that Mr. Hodges sees 
that the ends for which the miners are working and proclaim 
themselves to be working—i.e., the nationalization of the 
mines—cannot be obtained by a strike, or, as is so often 
said when the employers are concerned, by starvation. 
If it is true that the employer is using starvation as his 
instrument when he refuses the demand for an increase 
in wages or insists upon a decrease in wages, because 
without that decrease his industry will become bankrupt, 
it is equally true that the men are using starvation as 
their instrument when they try strike action of the kind 
a by the — Alliance. Such action, if 
successful, would paralyse the country and literally produce 
those deserts in our great towns and industrial centres 
which, from the point of view of food production, are 
stony deserts—deserts where men must die of thirst and 
starvation unless the veins and arteries of food and water 
supply are kept in use. The coal strike was indeed based 
upon starvation. Though we cannot eat coal, we cannot 
eat without its help. 

Before the strike and after it had actually begun we 
were assured by the leaders on the platform and in the 
Press that the struggle was not over a paltry matter of 
weekly wages, but was a great piece of revolutionary and 
political action analogous to that with which we were threat- 
ened when the Council of Action was~founded. The 
foundation of the Council of Action and the original plea 
put forward by the leaders at the initiation of the coal 
strike ran in effect in some such terms as these: “ We 
have to admit that we cannot beat you at the Polls. We 
agree that we are a minority. But all the same, we can 
get the better of you, the majority, because we are the 
holders of industrial power. Without us you cannot live, 
much less produce wealth. Therefore you have got to 
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yield to us, right or wrong.” Now the note is changed, 
and Mr. Frank Hodges tells us exactly the opposite. The 
miners, he says, have learnt some very great lessons front 
the strike, and, as the context shows, that lesson is that if 
the workers want certain views to prevail in this country, 
they must carry them just as every other class and body 
of the community have had to carry them—by their votes, 
by reason, argument, and persuasion, and not by force 
and oppression. 

Though we are obliged to notice the tragic untimeliness 
of Mr. Hodges’s speech, we are not going to use any words 
of reerimination either towards him or the miners. In the 
first place, we are by no means sure that he individually 
did not want to say before the strike what he has said 
after it. Ifthe miners had not been misled by their loyalty 
to their leaders they would never have got themselves into 
the terrible position in which they now find themselves—a 
position rendered not less terrible to themselves by the fact 
that we are all involved in a common ruin. The voice of 
the demagogue told us at the beginning that even if the 
miners were beaten they would have the consolation of 
knowing that they had dragged the whole community down 
with them. They are now, however, finding but sorry 
consolation in such reflections.. What we want to do now 
is not to complain about the present any more than to cry 
ever the past. Our immediate intent is to express our 
great satisfaction at Mr. Hodges’s words in regard to 
constitutional and politieal action, and to use our utmost 
endeavour to make it clear to him and his followers that 
this satisfaction has nothing behind it and is not due in 
any degree to the belief that he has surrendered a dangerous 
instrument, which might have defeated us, and taken up 
instead one with which he cannot win. Our view, indeed, 
is the very opposite. Though we are willing to run the 
test and believe that our views will in effect prevail, we 
should, if we were the kind of hard-bitten materialists we 
are represented, prefer the way of revolutionary action. 
lt is quite certain that Capital can never be beaten by 
industrial action. The reason is plain. Labour is a form 
of Capital, and the essential partnership between Capital 
and Labour must always in the end prevent a sectional 
victory for either. In the political field, however—a field 
governed not by economic laws, but by ideals—it is quite 
possible that for a certain amount of time political action 
ean prevail over the laws of economics. Labour may, by 
its voting power, by persuasion, or by other legitimate and 
constitutional means, obtain power, and may attempt to 
use that power to upset the laws of economics. 

In any case, we assure Mr. Hodges and his friends that— 
and here we are certain that we represent the general voice 
—we shall obey the law of the land, however much we may 
dislike it, till we can get it altered by lawful and legitimate 
means. If Labour and its policy have a victory at the 
Polls, we must and shall try by persuasion to bring the 
voters to what we consider a better frame of mind, but that 
will be the limit of our action. If, then, Mr. Hodges’s 
speech means anything, and becomes the prevailing policy 
ef Labour, as we hope and believe it will, we have made a 
tremendous advance. All sides, as they ought in a pure 
democracy like ours, will have given up the idea of Direct 
Action or the use of physical force, and will have come to a 
firm agreement, that there shall be no attempt to obtain 
power in this country except through due course of law— 
t.e., through constitutional means and by the citizens’ 
votes. That is all we desire and all we ask. If Labour is 
of the same mind, we have a firm foundation for a truly 
Democratic State. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND IRELAND. 


FEXHE Lord Chancellor made it plain in his speech in 

the House of Lords on Tuesday that the Govern- 
ment would persevere with the policy which they have 
adopted in Ireland. They have granted a full measure of 
autonomy to the two distinct portions of the island, but 
they will not recognize an independent Irish Republic, 
including Ulster, such as Sinn Fein demands. It would 
save much time and trouble if the: many well-meaning 
people who speak or write about Irish affairs would be as 
eandid as the Lord Chancellor. The amateur peace- 
makers with their various specifics for a cure of Ireland’s 
disease almcst always ignore the facts. The latest 





fashionable remedy is an amendment of the new Act. But, as 
the Lord Chancellor said, if Lord Donoughmore, who raised 
the debate, were to go to Ireland with power to offer 
amendments in return for peace, he would not know to 
whom he should address himself. The leaders of the 
gunmen, the so-called “Irish Republican Army,” want 
independence and nothing less, and they control the 
Southern Irish by sheer terrorism of the most brutal kind. 
Those who talk of moderate Nationalist opinion as desiring 
this or that are deceiving themselves and the British public 
with fine words that have no meaning. Until the power 
of the gunmen is broken, it is idle to expect any good result 
from Parliamentary enactments. The ruffians who seek 
their ends by cold-blooded murder and deliberate arson 
are not likely to pay much attention to pleasant speeches 
or to new proposals for enlarging the scope of the Home 
Rule Act. The fate of Dean Finlay in County Cavan last 
week illustrates their temper. This aged clergyman, who 
was popular with all his neighbours, whether Protestant 
or Roman Catholic, and who took no part in politics, was 
murdered on his own doorstep, after his house had been 
set on fire, by a gang of Sinn Feiners, simply to strike 
terror into the inhabitants and to show that no Protestant 
loyalist was safe. Lord Bandon, the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Cork, another old and respected loyalist, has been kid- 
napped, and perhaps murdered, this week for the same 
reason. It is useless for benevolent politicians at West- 
minster to talk about the possibility of treating with crimi- 
nals who do these nnd deude of set purpose. The only 
argument that militant Sinn Fein will understand is the 
argument of force, and we are glad to learn from the Lord 
Chancellor that the Army and police in Ireland will be 
strengthened and permitted to take stronger measures to 
repress the rebellion. 

Until the Terror is stamped out, there can be no real 
improvement in Southern Ireland. But it ought to be 
made clear to the world, and especially to the Dominions 
and America, that the British people are prepared to go 
very far in order to satisfy—if it is possible to satisfy an 
Irishman—the aspirations of the Irish for self-government. 
The establishment of the Parliament of Northern Ireland, 
which the King opened on Wednesday, should be an object- 
lesson. It proves, we should think, beyond dispute that 
yreat Britain is this time in earnest about Home Rule, 
for the Northern Parliament has very wide powers, com- 
parable to those of the Canadian Provinces, or the Aus- 
tralian States, or the American States. The Southern 
Parliament, which might come into existence to-morrow 
if the elected members cared to assemble in Dublin and 
take the oath of allegiance, has precisely the same powers 
as the Northern Parliament. The Sinn Feiners are so 
skilful at misrepresenting the truth by their propagand: 
that we question whether even this elementary fact is 
commonly realized. Further, each Parliament may elect 
an equal number of members of a Council of Ireland, and 
the Council may, if it likes, take charge of the services 
common to North and South. With goodwill on both 
sides, Irishmen of the North and of the South may build 
up an autonomous Government like a Dominion. Great 
Britain will assuredly not stand in their way, but will 
applaud their efforts. The new Act clearly contemplates 
the evolution of a united Ireland, if the Protestant North 
and the Roman Catholic South can bury their ancient and 
deep-rooted feuds. What more is there that we can do, 
while maintaining Ireland within the Empire, to abate 
any legitimate grievances of any section of the Irish people ‘ 

For our part, we should be prepared to give the maximum 
of autonomy even to Southern Ireland, and to go still further 
than the Act in the direction of fiscal self-determination. 
There is much talk of fiscal autonomy as a sure means of 
satisfying moderate Nationalists and disarming the gun- 
men. We do not believe that the grant of fiscal autonomy, 
unaccompanied by vigorous repressive measures, would 
stay the campaign of murder and arson. But to fiscal 
autonomy in itself we have no objection. The Lord 
Chancellor seemed to think -that Southern Ireland must 
not be allowed to set up a tariff against the North or against 
Great Britain. For our part, we should cheerfully permit 
her to make the experiment. It is certain that if Southern 
Ireland were so foolish as to enter upon a tariff war against 
Great Britain, she would quickly-repent of it. Every 
farmer and merchant in the South would soon discover 
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what it meant to lose the British market for their food- 
stuffs, which could find no market on the Continent or in 
America. We could not, of course, afford to release 
Ireland, North or South, from her obligation to bear part 
of the War Debt, incurred on her behalf as well as on ours. 
We should have to insist on equitable treatment for British 
taxpayers as well as for Irish taxpayers, who have, in fact, 
always enjoyed special privileges in regard to the cost 
of education and other matters But, subject to such 
conditions, we see no serious objection to a reasonable 
measure of fiscal autonomy. 

Apart from this, the grant of self-government even to 
Southern Ireland need only be limited by two conditions. 
First, of course, we cannot relax our hold of the Irish ports 
for naval purposes or permit Southern Ireland to build a 
separate navy, if she were silly enough to propose any such 
thing. Secondly, we must insist on a guarantee of security 
for the life and property of the Protestant minority. We 
could not look on unmoved if Roman Catholic bigots were 
to institute a persecution of the Protestants of Southern 
Ireland, comparable to the persecution of the Moriscoes 
in Spain or the Huguenots in the Cevennes. It may be 
said that even the Irish Roman Catholics in normal times 
would not resort to such practices. But religious passions, 
combined with agrarian covetousness, run so high in Ireland 
that we could not afford to take the risk. It is an obli- 
gation of honour for us to secure the lives and properties 
of the Protestant minority, as far as possible, before we 
give up the direct responsibility for the administration of 
Southern Ireland. We cannot think that the Dominions 
or the United States would regard such a double reser- 
vation, of security for the United Kingdom and of security 
for the Protestant minority, as at all unreasonable or 
irksome. Indeed, if the Southern Irish were led by sane 
and rational statesmen, they would jump at such terms. 

Our object is, frankly, to rid ourselves of the Irish 
difficulty by making the Irish face the problems of self- 
government: instead of perpetually criticizing the British 
Government. The Union has been from nearly every 
point of view a great success. Ireland is far richer and 
more prosperous nowadays than she ever was at any time. 
Thanks to British initiative and British credit, the old 
Irish land system has been completely transformed, so 
that nearly every peasant owns his holding and nearly 
every labourer has a decent house and garden such as many 
British labourers would be glad to possess. The North 
has shared in the rapid development of British industry 
and is one of the most thriving parts of the British Isles, 
We have no reason whatever not to be proud of the Union, 
nor to regret Pitt’s statesmanlike act in joining the two 
islands under one Parliament, But if the Southern Irish 
persist in desiring to return to their isolation, we for our 
part will do nothing more to hinder them, but will rather 
insist that they shall have Home Rule in earnest. We do 
not for a moment suppose that they will be any happier or 
more contented. But Great Britain will at least be freed 
from their endless complaints and will be able to consider 
her own affairs. 





THE PALESTINE BLUNDER. 


** Who has blondered these thynges on this facyon ?’’—Palsgrave 
(cirea 1530) [quoted in Weekley’s Etymological Dictionary 
of Modern English]. 

TF\UERE used to be one very good feature in the way 

in which the British Empire was run. There were 
very few direct blunders. Our policy was slow, cumbrous, 
timid, and often without much foresight or insight, but at 
any rate we did not plunge. We took a long while to 
decide upon any sort of change or development. This, 
no doubt, might involve sins of omission, but sins of 
commission were very rare indeed. We have changed all 
that. We now plunge light-heartedly into all sorts of 
action fraught with tremendous consequences and trust 
to luck te get us out. If we did this only in one section of 
the world the evils might be limited ; but, unfortunately, 
it is part of our recklessness to gamble in every part of the 
civilized, or perhaps we ought to say uncivilized, world. 

We are blundering in India ; we are blundering in the Far 

East ; we are blundering in Persia and in Mesopotamia ; 

we are blundering in Egypt; we are blundering in Russia 
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and Turkey, and we are blundering in Palestine. This 
last is the worst of all our blunders; it is so purely unneces- 
sary, so entirely voluntary, so gratuitousyy designed to 
involve us in troubles with our friends without producing 
the slightest conciliation among our enemies. 

Our Palestine policy might, indeed, have been invented 
bY some one who wanted to produce the maximum proof 
of our disinterestedness. There are a dozen ways in which 

>, i * ° ¢ 
our Palestinian adventure may bring us shame, trouble, 
and loss—not one which can be useful or satisfactory. 
We are earning the hatred of the Arabs and the Christians 
of Palestine, without gaining the gratitude or sympathy 
of the Jews, either in Palestine or out of it. Instead we 
are becoming the nation most hated by the Jews. We 
are making ill blood with the French, and we are net easing, 
but irritating, the people of Egypt. Lastly, we are incur- 
ring an annual expenditure of some eight or nine millions 
which we can ill afford—an expression wholly inadequate 
to represent what this waste means to us at the present 
time. Further, we are very likely preparing for ourselves an 
expenditure not of tens but of hundreds of millions in 
the near future. Such a bill is quite possible if an outbreak 
of civil war takes place between the Jews and the Arabs. 
Possibly, by keeping large numbers of troops in Palestine 
and by increasing our annual expenditure, we may stave 
off this danger, but it can only be at a great cost, and with 
results which cannot but be burdensome, and may be 
ruinous. 

f thinks we are exaggerating when we say we 

If anyone thinks we are exaggerating when we say w 

plundered, let him read between the lines of the speech 
have blundered, let h 1 bet the | f the speecl 
lately made by Sir Herbert Samuel. If ever there were 
signs that we are in most serious difficulties in Palestine, 
perplexed in the extreme, and unable to decide whether 
it would be better to go forward or to go back, they are to 
be found in that speech. Its essential part was the interpre- 
tation of the Balfour Declaration. The new definition 
negatives almost all the claims not only of the extreme 
Zionists, but of the Jews who look for the formation of a 
1omogeneous Jewish State in Palestine. residen 
] g Jewish State in Palesti A dent in 
Palestine sends us an account of it with comments of his 
own which show how the speech has been taken on the 
spot, and further indicate how deep would be the disap- 
pointment of the Arab and Christian population if the High 
Commissioner were to revert once more to active Zionism ; 
or again, how deep must be the disappointment of his 
co-religionists and co-Zionists if he does not retract his 
retractation. Here is the passage in “ Resident’s” letter 
to which we refer :— 

** His [Sir Herbert Samucl’s] actual words were: ‘ The words 
of the Balfour Declaration, the real sense of which has perhaps 
not been conveyed by the translation of the English words 
into Arabic, mean that the Jews, a people who are scattered 
throughout the world but whose hearts are always turned to 
Palestine, should be enabled to found there their home, and 
that some among them, within the limits that are fixed by the 
numbers and interests of the present population, should come to 
Palestine im order to help by their resources and efforts to 
develop the country, to the advantage of all the inhabitants. 
If any measures are needed to convince the Moslem and 
Christian population that those principles will be observed in 
practice, they will be taken. For the British Government, 
the Trustee under the Mandate for the nenpennes of the people 
of Palestine, would never impose upon them a policy which 
the people had reason to think was contrary to their religious, 
their political, and their economic interests. . . It must 
be definitely recognized that the conditions of Palestine are such 
as not to permit anything in the nature of mass immigration.’ 

If these words had been said three years ago, they would 

have saved an infinity of heartburning and bitterness and that 
disastrous loss of British prestige which is the most serious 
handicap in the carrying out of the mandate. And in current 
comment the Arabs, while heartily acclaiming this interpre- 
tation, lay their finger upon two points as the test que stions. 
What measures are going to be taken, what constitutional 
safeguards are to be given, to ensure that this interpretation 
will dominate in practice the administration of the country ? 
And what practical regulations will be applied to immigration 
—which is in fact entirely Jewish immigration ? 
“ Resident ” ends his communication with a passage on 
Jewish emigration which shows that he has no prejudice, 
but rather the reverse, against Sir Herbert Samuel and his 
administration :— 

“During the last year or so Jews have 
rate of about 1,000 a month. The arrangements made for 
settling them to work have been chaotic ; the Zionist organiza- 
tion has completely failed in this. As a result it was necessary 
to start relief works for them, or they have congregated in 
towns like Jaffa and competed with the Arabs for existing 


been arriving at the 
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work. It is now laid down that ‘the extent of immigration 
must be proportioned to the employment available in the 
country. It is indeed n that it should be strictly so 
proportioned, and further that the employment should be new 
work, and work of a permanent character.’ 

There is room for Jews in the Holy Land. Many non-Jews 
who have been forced into bitter disilt illusionment by seeing the 
dominant type of Zionist have yet much sympathy with, and 
hope for, genuine Jewish idealism. The hope of the movement 
is that Jews of the Herbert Samuel t shall prevail 
among their people, and: that the political Zionist, his own 
people’s worst handicap, shall lose credit with the British 
and American public before he has permanently ruined the 
movement.” 


We are glad to see that our contemporary Palestine, 
the organ of the British Palestine Committee, seems to 
read Sir Herbert Samuel’s speech in a similar spirit, and 
cherishes hopes that a moderate Arab party may be now 
formed with which the Jews can co-operate and which will 
exercise a restraining influence on the policy of the extrem- 
ists. It adds: “ Again, it is to be hoped that Jews will 
welcome this policy, which means much to them.” The 
general conclusion by Palestine is sound per se and, 
we do not doubt, sincere :— 


“ Jews, it cannot be too often insisted, ask for no privileged 
position, except that which their own abilities can secure, 
their work and their enterprise confirm. The National Home 
of our dreams never contemplated the setting up of a Jewish 
oligarchy in the country, and wise Jews will content to be 
patient and establish their position on the firm basis of hard work 
and the enrichment of all Palestine by their political good sense, 
their money, and their brains.” 


If words were things and speeches acts, and if, what is 
equally important, the moderate Zionist was the pre- 
dominant Zionist, we might draw no small hope from these 
pronouncements. We greatly fear, however, that the 
moderate Zionist only exists in any strength in this country. 
The Zionists who have been pouring into Palestine of late 
at the rate of about a thousand a month, unless we are 
greatly mistaken, are anything but moderate. They are 
Semitic crusaders, filled with zeal and with the belief that 
the Arabs are intruders in Jewry’s national home, and ought 
te be expelled forthwith. Anyone who protests against. or 
prevents that expulsion is the deadly enemy of Zionism. 
Thousands of Shylocks, though inspired not by 
Shylock’s selfishness, but by a genuine and therefore 
in itself honourable fanaticism, have been pouring 
into Palestine demanding their pound of flesh, their 
whole pound, and nothing but their pound. Up till 
now, too, the Palestinian Government, in the chief 
departments, as at the top, has been not merely under 
Jewish influences, but actually in Jewish hands. It 
has not had the power, and very likely not the heart, to 
damp down the zeal of the Lord’s House, which is eatin 
up so many thousands of Jews in every part of the world. 
When we remember that the religious frenzy of the Jews 
is met and countered by panic joined with pride of 
race and creed among the Mohammedan Arabs, and by 
similar feelings among the Syrian and Arabic Christians, 
can we wonder that Palestine is a pot not only seething, 
but ready to boil over, and, if it does boil over, likely to 
produce incalculable evils ? 

“But granted Mr. Balfour’s Declaration, which seemed 
when made, to be founded on justice, reason, and to furnish 
a small instalment of reparation to the Jews for the past, 
how could the situation just described have been avoided ? 
It was bound to come, and you are crying over the eggs 
which had to be broken to make the Judaean omelette.” 
Such a view, though largely held, is in error. Probably 
the Balfour Declaration was unwise, or at any rate untimely ; 
but even granted that it was right and timely, there was 
not the slightest reason why it should have been carried 
out in the desperately foolish manner in which it has been 
carried out. One would have imagined that the first 
thing that statesmen with any foresight would have done 
would have been to say: “ We have entered upon a 
terrifically difficult job in Palestine, perhaps the most 
difficult ever taken up by the British Empire. Therefore 
it behoves us to be especially careful and especially impartial. 
Obviously, our chief trouble is going to be with the existing 
Arabs and Christians. We must begin by inspiring 
them with absolute confidence in our sense of justice. 
Therefore we must choose as High Commissioner a 
Christian, and a man with no axe to grind. We must 





take care, also, that all the chief posts of the administration 
are held by Christians and Englishmen, and, further, that 
the minor posts must be held by the native-born Pales- 
tinians, whether Arabs, Christians, or Jews.” Instead of 
that, what did we do? We made a Jew who is a 
strong Zionist, our new pro-Consul of Judaea, and gave 
him a sufficient number of British bayonets to make his 
decrees invincible and his will absolute. Unfortunately 
he proceeded not only to draft Jews into his administration, 
but to inspire it with a Zionist spirit. The result is that 
instead of the Government being able to gain the support 
of the Arabs through their confidence in British justice, the 
Arabs are filled with the idea that we have gone over 
entirely to the Jewish side, and that their only chance 
of saving themselves is to organize resistance based on 
physical force. 

We can assure our readers that we are not speaking as 
advocates or from prejudice. We note, indeed, with 
great interest that a Jewish writer, Mr. Joseph Finn, 
writing in the Jewish Chronicle of June 10th, puts 
this point of view even more strongly than we do. 
Here is the essential part of his letter. It may well 
stand as a postscript to our lament over our blunder of 
blunders :— 


“* Friend and foo alike of the Zionist Movement should be grate- 
ful to you [the Jewish Chronicle] for the publication of the Arab 
Memorial to the Colonial Secretary. Would to goodness such an 
eye-opener had been given to us ten years ago! It might have 
saved tens of thousands of Jewish lives and millions worth of 
Jewish property. It would have taught the Zionists a lesson, that 
Palestine was not the land without a people waiting for the 
people without a land to come and reclaim it. The artificially 
created National Movement and political Zionism would have 
died a quiet natural death. Jews in every country would have 
exerted all their strength to secure full political and civil rights 
and liberties in their respective countries. The anti-Semites 
would have been deprived of their poisonous weapon of propa- 
ganda—viz., that Jews are a nation within a nation. During 
the upheaval caused by the world war all the Jewish influence 
wortdl have been exerted to protect the lives, the properties, 
and citizen rights of the Jews in the affected countries, had 
the energies of the Weizmanns, Sokolows, Ussishkins, and others 
been directed to the above objects instead of a chimera like 
a Jewish Commonwealth in Palestine. The Mohammedan 
world would not have been turned from a friend into a deadly 
enemy as a result of the artificially created Zionist movement. 
England would have conquered Palestine without Mr. 
Jabotinsky’s aid. Having conquored it, Palestine would have 
become a British Colony or Protectorate, under whose rule 
all poople residing there would have enjoyed equal rights. If 
the economic conditions of the country had become favourable 
for immigrants, Jews would have settled there of their own 
accord, as they did in other free countries, without the aid 
of ‘movements,’ congresses, funds, &c. Nothing would have 
 aecange them from populating the country, from speaking 

ebrew or Yiddish, from building a Jewish un/versity—not 
even from building a wspD 7 N3.- 


In your editorial on the ‘Memorandum’ you say: ‘ But the 
practical question that arises from a perusal of the statement 
is: How can it be expected that a Jewish National Home 
is to be established in Palestine—whatever within reason that 
Home may mean—if those who are responsible for the anti- 
Jewish sentiments of this statemont are to be either in a pre- 
dominant political position, or in one of political equi-ponderance 
with the Jewish people ?’ Out of your question arises another. 
Since the Arabs must and will be in one o’ *he two positions, 
is Palestine a fit place even as a Convaleseout Home for the 
sick Jew? During the last twenty years, I have more than 
once pointed out in the Jewish Chronicle why Palestine is not 
a suitable place for a Jewish Commonwealth. My last letter 
on the subject you were good enough to publish about the 
time of the Armistice. In it I warned our f\3}H *>yg not to 
throw away the substance for the.shadow. Not to ask for 
Palestine, but to demand only citizen rights for Jews wherever 
they do not enjoy them. Had a united Jewish voice demanded 
only that, the tragedies in Poland, Ukrainia, Hungary, and 
elsewhere might have been averted. Truly, we paid dearly 
for that ill-conceived propaganda of ‘Jewish Nationalism.’ 
Nationalism in nations is like selfishness in individuals. It is 
not a sentiment to be proud of. Humanity and culture try 
to wean the individual from selfishness, and implant in him 
altruism. The progress of nations must therefore also be, 
from collective selfishness—Nationalism—to collective altruism 
—Internationalism. Every move towards that goal means 
Progress, away from it is Retrogression. It was always my 
pride that we Jews are less addicted to the cravings for that 
poisonous stimulant—Nationalism—than other nations. Instead 
of preaching to our neighbours to partake less of that alcohol, 
our ‘Achad Ha’ams,’ Sokolows, and other philosophers 
held out the bottle to the temperate Jew, shouting, drink ! 
drink! Some drank because it became the fashion among 
the nations. Others hoped that the Nationalistic intoxication 
would lead to religious revivalism, but none foresaw the 
bodily mutilations of which the Jewish Nationalist propaganda 
was the cause.” 
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POETICAL SALADS. 


T is one of the paradoxes or rather curiosities of litera- 
ture that the decadent or Byzantine epochs show 
many of the characteristics of the Golden Age. Perhaps, 
however, it would be more correct to put it the other way 
about, and to say that the Golden Ages, in their magnificent 
abundance, seem to produce the little flowers of decadence 
as well as their own stupendous Flora. They are like the 
tropical plants in Wordsworth. They astonish us 


‘‘ With budding, fading, faded flowers.” 


A striking example of what we mean is to be found in 
the Elizabethan Epoch. There we often come across an 
over-refinement, a subtlety, a meticulous art, which seems 
almost out of place side by side with the virile glories of 
that great renaissance of the poetic spirit. In the same 
way, the poetically decadent period from 1730 to 1790 
can show on occasion a kind of prim and simpering plain- 
ness of speech which is equally astonishing. Even when 
we realize that it is “the scholar’s not the child’s 
simplicity ’’ we are amazed at the almost primitive tone. 

The faded flower next to the glowing, bursting bud is 
to be found in a subtle device used by some of the Eliza- 
bethans. They made in their Byzantine moods composite 
poems half French and half English, or half Latin and 
half English, which are so deftly contrived as to be most 
attractive to the ear. It is impossible to describe this 
as other than an example of decadence. Yet men like 
Greene used it with such grace that the effect produced is 
fascinating in a high degree. The following perhaps is 
his greatest tour de force in this Lydian mode :— 

INFIDA’S SONG. 
** Sweet Adon, dar’st not glance thine eye— 
N’oserez vous, mon bel ami ? 
Upon thy Venus that must die ? 
Je vous en prie, pity me; 
N’oserez vous, mon bel, mon bel, 
N’oserez vous, mon bel ami ? 


fee how sad thy Venus lies— 
N’oserez vous, mon bel ami ? 
Love in heart, and tears in eyes ; 
Je vous en prie, pity me ; 
N’oserez vous, mon bel, mon bel, 
N’oserez vous, mon bel ami ? 
Thy face as fair as Paphos’ brooks — 
N’oserez vous, mon bel ami ?— 
Wherein fancy baits her hooks ; 
Je vous en prie, pity me ; 
N’oserez vous, mon bel, mon bel, 
N’oserez vous, mon bel ami ? 


Thy cheeks like cherries that do grow— 
N’oserez vous, mon bel ami ? 

Amongst the western mounts of snow; 
Je vous en prie, pity me; 

N’oserez vous, mon bel, mon bel, 

N’oserez vous, mon bel ami?” 


Even more delightful, though even more quaint, is the 
following song, also by Greene :— 


**In summer time I saw a face, 
Trop belle pour moi, hilas, h-las ! 
Like to a stoned horse was her pace ; 
Was ever young man so dismayed ? 
Her eyes, like wax torches, did make me afraid : 
Trop belle pour moi, voila mon trépas. 
Thy beauty, my love, exceedeth supposes ; 
Thy hair is a nettle for the nicest roses, 
Mon Dieu, aide moi! 
That I with the primrose of my fresh wit 
May tumble her tyranny under my feet : 
He! donc je serai un jeune roi 
Trop belle pour moi, h om hilas ! 
Trop belle pour moi, voila mon trépas.”’ 


He must be indeed leaden-witted who is not pleased by 
such a piece of fantastic gaiety. 

Our next example is Dunbar’s ode on the Fear of Death, 
Timor mortis conturbat me. Chronologically it should have 
come first, but as it does not illustrate quite so well the 
fascination of mixed verse, we have put it third. 
At the same time, it is a very magnificent poem, and, in 
spite of its archaism, is fraught with a passion as splendid 
as it is sombre :— 

** Our pleasance here is all vainglory, 
This false world is but transitory, 
The flesh is bruckle, the fiend is slee, 

Timor mortis conturbat me. 





The state of man doth change and vary, 
Now sound, now sick, now blythe, now sary, 
Now dancing merry, now ‘like to dee.’ 
Timor mortis conturbat me. 
Unto the Death go all estates, 
Princes, Prelates, and Potestates, 
Both rich and poor of all degree. 
Timor mortis conturbat me. 


He taketh the Knights into the field 
Enarmed under helm and shield. 
Victor he is in all mellee: 
Timor mortis conturbat me. 
He spares no lord for his presence, 
Nor clerk for his intelligence. 
His awful stroke may no man flee :— 
Timor mortis conturbat me.”’ 
No one except a man in the Middle Ages would 
have dared to let himself go on such a theme and 
with such intimacy of detail. The Stoic, the Epicurean, 
the Platonist, the Aristotelian, and even the Sophist would 
have felt that if Reason was to keep herthrone the curtain 
that hides the skeleton must not be torn aside in this 
awful fashion. 

As far as we are aware there is no example of mixed vers? 
in the eighteenth century, though possibly some correspon- 
dent may be able to enlighten us on this point. It is not, 
indeed, till we come to comparatively modern times that 
we find a conscious revival of Greene’s device. The most 
conspicuous is of course Byron’s “Maid of Athens.” 
It would be interesting to know whether Byron was follow- 
ing any copy here or whether he developed the trick by 
himself. It is quite safe to say that he had never heard of 
Greene, though it is possible that he may have come across 
some example of Dunbar. Though probably most of our 
readers have the lines by heart, we may quote two verses as 
examples of how very efficiently Byron worked the charm : - 
‘Maid of Athens, ere we part, 

Give, oh give me back my heart ! 
Or, since that has left my breast, 
Keep it now, and take the rest ! 
Hear my vow before I go, 

Zwh pov, cas ayard. 


By thoss tresses unconfined, 

Wooed by each Agean wind ; 

By those lids whose jetty fringe 

Kiss thy soft cheeks’ blooming tinge ; 
By those wild eyes like the roe, 

Zw} pov, cas ayaa.” 

The next example is Victorian—one very simple yet 
somehow very moving. It is the early, almost under- 
graduate poem by Arthur Hugh Clough entitled “4 ods 
werd ooo!” (“God be with you”). Though the stanzas 
are so long and amorphous as hardly to count as such, 
the four Greek words are quite consciously used as a refrain, 
and therefore bring the poem within our category :— 

‘* Farewell, my Highland lassie! when the year returns around, 

Be it Greece, or be it Norway, where my vagrant feet are 

found, ’ 

I shall call to mind the place, I shall call to mind the day, 

The day that’s gone for ever, and the glen that’s far awey.” 


‘*T shall hear, and see, and feel, and in sequence sadly true, 
Shall repeat the bitter-sweet of the lingering last adieu ; 
I shall seem as now to leave thee, with the kiss upon thy brow, 


99 


And the fervent benediction of—é Oeds werd cod! 


No doubt a good deal of the phraseology here is senti- 
mental—almost mawkish; the measure is a very fals> 
gallop, and the whole setting undistinguished. Yet who 
can deny the charm of the last two lines in the quotation ? 
The Greek fits in exactly with the English and gives a 
thrill and a poignancy which the poem would certainly 
not have had without it. 

Something very similar may be said of Lindsay Gordon’s 
half satirical, half jocular poem, ‘‘ Credat Judaeus Apella.”’ 
Here again the swing, and so the charm, of the poem is 
almost entirely due to the momentum of the Latin words. 

We may remind our readers that the poem is the out- 
burst of a man in a Melbourne bar who is being interrogated 
as to the chances of this or that horse winning “ The 
Cup ” :— 

‘*Imprimis, there’s Cowra—few naga can go quicker 

Than she can—eand Smith takes his oath she can fly ; 
While Brown, Jones, and Robinson swear she’s e@ sticker 
But ‘credat Judaeus Apella,’ say I. 
I’ve heard that the old horse has never been fitter, 
I’ve heard all performances past he'll outvie ; 
He may gallop a docker, and finish a splitter, 
But ‘ credat Judaeus Apella,’ say 
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I'm told that the Sydney division will rue, sir, 
Their rashness in front of the stand when they spy, 
With a clear lead, the white jacket spotted with blue, sir, 
But ‘credat Judaeus Apella,’ say I.” 


The last example we will quote touches very different 
ground, but none the less the device of the mixture of 
languages enabled Longfellow to give a kind of distinction 
to his verse which one would have hardly thought possible. 
It also seems to enable him to transfer what no doubt he 
most genuinely felt—a real and deep touch of religious 
emotion. There is a ring of majesty in the Greek words 
which Longfellow could never have achieved for a diction 
purely his own :— 

** Blind Bartimeus at the gates 
Of Jericho in darkness waite ; 
He hears the crowd—he hears a breath 
Say, ‘It is Christ of Nazareth |’ 
And calls in tones of agony, 
"Inaod, édénodv pe! 
The thronging multitudes increase ; 
Blind Bartimeus, hold thy peace ! 
But still, above the noisy crowd, 
The begger’s cry is shrill and loud ; 
Until they say, * He calleth thee !’ 
Odpoe, tyéipe, pwvet ce! 
Then saith the Christ, as silent stands 
The crowd, ‘ What wilt thou at My hands ?* 
And he replies, ‘O give me light ! 
Rabbi, restore the blind man’s sight |’ 
And Jesus answers, "Yraye 
H lors cov céowxé ce! 
Ye that have eyes, yet cannot see, 
In darkness and in misery, 
Recall those mighty Voices Three, 
Inco’, edénodv pe! 
Odpoe, &yéipe, “Traye! 
‘'H alors cov céowxé ce! 





ECONOMY AND CANDOUR. 


rPFXHE small troubles of to-day—the topical troubles, 

if we may be allowed the phrase—nearly all connect 
themselves with a shortage of money. They afflict 
the comparatively poor—those, we mean, who, while 
they have never felt the real pinch, are seldom free of the 
friction of poverty. To use a somewhat exaggerated 
metaphor, never were so many people harassed by the 
hair-shirt of unwilling parsimony as there are at present, 
and neyer were mental alleviations so much in reque8t. 
People swear by different palliatives, and a great many men 
will sincerely declare that the only thing which makes 
these troubles bearable to the professional class is a sense 
of humour. This theory, however, will not hold water, 
because the majority of the professional world does bear 
up very bravely under its new and constantly insistent 
cares, and the sense of humour is not very common. We 
are each sure, of course, that we ourselves have it in marked 
degree, but we know just as certainly, if we take the trouble 
to run over the names of our friends and acquaintances, 
that the bulk of them are deficient in it. They mistake 
good nature for it, or a childish tendency to laughter, or a 
natural glibness of tongue. As we look round us we 
cannot help thinking that the larger number of our acquaint- 
ances seek relief not in humour but in a sort of light- 
hearted grumbling—a palliative which in* slight cases of 
mental distress has been at least theoretically very much 
undervalued. 

We are all told as children that there is no good in 
grumbling: it only makes things worse. But is this so ? 
Is there any copy-book maxim less reliable in practice ? 
The soldiers who bore awful troubles in such splendid 
silence took heart of grumbling, as well as of grace, where 
smaller matters were concerned. The man who complains 
of his small cares never suffers as much as the silent man. 
He may irritate his hearers, but he makes very little call 
on their sympathy. It is the silent person whom one hates 
to see suffer, because one knows that he suffers so much. 
The grumbler is never in the position, so constantly pitied 
by the simple, of having “ nobody to speak to.” He 
confides at large and gets his troubles off his chest, often 
managing to disperse them into thin air. 

Perhaps it is upon the women of to-day that all these 
little new troubles fall hardest. It is they who have to 
make bricks without straw; it is on them, as by nature 
more conservative, less humorous, and more conventionally 
bound tobe pleasant than their husbands and brothers, that 





all changes for the financial worse tell most. Again, there 
is a sort of convention which prevents their even grumbling 
as freely as men grumble. -If they really pour out a heartful 
of complaint, they are in danger of being supposed to nag. 
They cannot again get—quite—so much tranquillity out 
of smoking, and they are not supposed to indulge in— 
quite—such relieving forms of speech. They have, how- 
ever, some consolations not open to men—we mean the 
consolations of sentimentality. Some educated women 
avail themselves of these very freely, even among those who 
would angrily scout the charge, Because they think 
that all change is for the worse, nothing, they main- 
tain, has really changed—it is all a matter of out- 
ward forms and appearances. There is, they say, 
less “ going out,” for instance, but more “true hospi- 
tality”; Jess outward politeness, but more “ real sym- 
pathy”; less. almsgiving, but more “charity”; fewer 
pleasures, but “ more happiness”; a less desirable home 
life “‘ in one sense,” but “ more in another.” The classes 
may be at loggerheads, but in this country they have never 
hated one another, and “ the falling out of faithful friends 
is the renewing of love” will once more prove true. If 
they are pressed they will enlarge on these themes, getting 
more al more sentimental. They cling to exceptional 
sayings and doings which prove that the heart of the people 
is exactly where it was—that they do not really in the 
least wish for more money or in the least envy those who 
have greater comfort than themselves. Their spokesmen, 
they are sure, never interpret them rightly ; indeed, it is 
the truest part of their supposed misfortunes to be always 
misrepresented by their leaders. The breaking up of home 
life which comes of reduced incomes will, they think, cure 
many obvious evils in the boasted old system, and then 
they will declare in the same breath that the young people 
will be sick of present ways and in a few years’ time middle- 
class life will resume its former perfection. Finally, they 
conclude that a less agreeable life is “ very good for us,” 
and that it is much better to “‘ sympathize ” than to give, 
though precisely how “sympathy ” is going to carry on 
the hospitals and build more or enable the clergy to clothe 
and feed their wives and children they do not know. 
Young people, they are sure, are really much more merry 
without artificial aids to make them so, just as children 
without toys have the best-developed imaginations. Those 
confirmed in the sentimental habit will even go so far as 
to suggest that there is something homely in a little squalor, 
and that not to know where next quarter's rent will come 
from adds a spice of adventure to life. They dwell upon 
the deceitfulness of riches, while they rob poverty of all 
its candour. 

There is something to be said for their point of view, 
but it is not likely to last. The real poor—the people who 
have had real experience of poverty—never take it. They 
look upon it with absolute candour. Many of them still 
manage to go very cheerfully without, but it never occurs 
to them that anyone could believe them if they said they 
liked it or could see any advantage whatever in it. They 
are too used to the adventure of not knowing how they 
will pay their way to find it pleasant ; too accustomed to 
see boys and girls turn out badly after the discipline of 
every privation to sentimentalize about its results. 

When they get a chance they “* better’ themselves and 
make no bones about a term which, regarded from a high 
ethical standpoint, might leave something to be desired. 
All the unpleasant “musts ”’ of life they acknowledge to 
be unpleasant. They live, as we say, very “close to 
life,’ and sometimes we try to persuade ourselves that 
there is something very fine—a’most enviable—in the 
fact that no screen of civilization, none of the veils 
which prosperity alone can purchase, stand between 
them and its sadder facts. But then the real poor suffer 
the real pinch. 

Candour in serious matters is essential, but we are 
not quite sure if in the matter of small troubles it is 
so desirable. The Victorian middle class hid poverty 
in a manner which we all now regard as simply ludicrous, 
Such a book as Cranford is, of course, a satire. Such a 
satire in a modern setting could not amuse because the 
defect chiefly satirized is dead. And yet is it dead? Is 
it not still with us in a new form? Some day there will 
arise perhaps a new Mrs. Gaskell to make us laugh at a 
new community who, while boasting of the fact of genteel 
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poverty, threw a cloak of sentimentality over its effects. 
There is a great dignity about candour, but so there is 
about courage; and there can be no doubt that to the 
latter a certain amount of innocent play-acting is often 
highly conducive—especially among women. 











FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 


a 
GLEAMS OF LIGHT. 
{To tHe Eprror or tae “ SrecraTor.’*] 

Sir,—At the moment of writing the Stock Exchange is 
so thoroughly gloomy, and is so inclined to throw over 
all its earlier hopes of cheaper money and an improvement 
in stocks, that one is almost inclined to wonder whether 
the turning point may not be near! But for one circum- 
stance, which I will mention later, I should certainly be 
inclined to regard the present pessimism as somewhat 
overdone, and even as it is I suggest that there may be 
cause for expecting at least some moderate temporary 
improvement in the financial outlook should the miners 
speedily return to work. 

For one thing, it is just as well to recognize the actual 
small improvements which have already occurred even 
during these months of acute depression. Probably the 
casual observer, if asked whether some of the principal 
investment stocks were higher or lower than at the begin- 
ning of the year, would suggest that a decline had taken 
place. Such is not the case, however, so far, at all events, 
as some of what must now be regarded as the leading 
securities are concerned, and this may be gathered from 
the following brief table giving a few representative stocks : 


December, Present 

Securities, 1920. price. Rise. 
5 p.c. War Loan ee oo S14 op 874 .. 5 
4} p.c. War Loan oe oe Ba eo Sl «2 4 
Victory Bonds .. oe ee Zl a 77 oo «63 
Consols .. si 54 ee 44 e° 46 ee 2 
4 p.c. War Bonds 1928 ee 922% oe 954 ae 23 
India 3} per cents. - os O2F oo eo 8 
Canada 3 p.c. Registered Stock 63 os 65 oe 2 
New South Wales 3 p.c. Inscribed 62 oe 68 ee 6 


In glancing at these quotations, it is well to remember 
the enormous capital values represented, the nominal 
capital value of the War Loan itself being nearly two 
thousand million pounds, so that a 5} per cent. apprecia- 
tion since January 1st means an increment in capital value 
on that one security of no less than £110,000,000. Indeed, 
this rise in Government stocks is one of the redeeming 
features in the banking position for the past half-year, 
for while banking profits have been smaller and bad debts 
are probably beginning to accumulate, this must be one of 
the first occasions on which the banks are not likely to be 
troubled in the matter of writing down (on balance) invest- 
ments. Not only so, but while one of the unfavourable 
features both here and in the United States is the extent 
of the frozen positions—for the most part in commodities 

carried by bankers for customers, there has undoubtedly 
been some improvement in that respect during recent 
months on both sides of the Atlantic. Here we had 
concrete acknowledgment recently of the slight improve- 
ment in the situation in the reduction in the Bank Rate 
from 7 to 6} per cent., and during the past week the 
Federal Reserve Bank in New York has reduced its rate 
from 6} to 6 per cent. Moreover, if it only became 
known that the miners were returning to work, I think 
that further evidence of these small improvements in the 
situation would be forthcoming in a further reduction in 
our own Bank Rate; indeed, a reduction to 6 per cent. at 
any moment now would not be surprising.* 

Nor should the indications which have been afforded 
during recent months of large investment resources be 
left out of consideration, for in spite of our adverse financial 
conditions the fact remains that during the past six months 
the investor has absorbed something like £120,000,000 in 
various new issues of capital, a total which in the pre-war 
days would have been regarded as a most remarkable 
achievement. Of course, allowance must be made for 
the manner in which twice a year credit resources are 
swollen by the Government borrowing millions from the 
Bank of England on ways and means advances to pay 
Government dividends, which is undoubtedly a factor 


*Since this letter was written the announcement of a reduction in the Bank 
Rate to 6 per cent. has been made,—Ep, Spectator, 





providing by what can only be regarded as inflationary 
methods the wherewithal for making re-investments. 
Nevertheless, I am inclined to think that in these days, 
when lack of confidence is said to be one of the outstanding 
features, it is rather remarkable that some of the leading 
investment markets should show such resisting power, 
and that there should also be readiness to respond to 
demands not only for Government and Colonial Loans, 
but even for loans to finance industrial ventures. ‘To 
some extent, of course, it is true that the very stagnation 
of trade has favoured existing high-class stocks and the 
flotation of new issues: but when, as not infrequently 
—- trade stagnation extends completely and thoroughly 
to finance, fresh issues of capital themselves become 
wellnigh impossible through lack of public response. 

But, while the very fact of the prevailing depression 
prompts me to direct attention to the more hopeful aspects 
of the situation, I am bound to add that there are two 
circumstances which prevent thoughtful observers from 
allowing their expectations of improvement to go very far. 
In the first place, it is doubted very much whether one of 
the great causes of our present trouble—namely, extrava- 
gance in national expenditure and the general bureau- 
cratic and socialistic policy of the Government—have yet 
been effectively curbed. In saying this, however, I am 
very anxious that my meaning should not be misunder- 
stood. The point I desire to emphasize is not so much 
the errors of any particular Government.as the unexampled 
opportunities for affecting the economic situation for good 
or for ill which have necessarily fallen into the hands of 
the Government of the day as a result of the recent war. 
At all times Government policy in domestic affairs is 
something which has to be taken into consideration when 
measuring the factors contributing to the economic situa- 
tion. But whereas, say a decade since, it constituted a 
small factor when compared with the influences repre- 
sented by private enterprise, individual effort, and so 
forth, the enormous financial interests officially controlled 
during and since the war plus the extension of bureaucratic 
activities and the efforts to centralize or nationalize indus- 
trial activities have given the whole question of Govern- 
ment policy an importance which could not possibly have 
been attached to it a few years since. It may, of course, 
be fairly hoped that the force of this new and great factor 
reached its zenith during the war, and that it is now a 
declining influence. But extravagance joined to a thirst 
for bureaucratic power is an evil which dies hard, and the 
same Government which under the stress of present 
adversity, to say nothing of by-elections, now demands 
a 20 per cent. reduction from the spending departments, 
and even bows to public feeling with regard to the particular 
extravagances of the recent head of the Ministry of Health, 
may easily, like Pharaoh of old, harden its heart at the 
first sign of improvement in the outlook. 

Here again, however, I should like to be quite definite 
with regard to the part to be played by the Government 
amidst these critical conditions in the finance and industry 
of the country. For unquestionably there is a danger of 
the economic campaign degenerating into a mere anti- 
waste “ stunt’—in other words, into a mere policy of 
negations. The point which I am anxious to demonstrate 
at the present moment is this. No one knows better than 
the Government, or at all events the Treasury, the manner 
in which the national finances themselves have been affected 
by the prolonged coal strike. The Government will 
probably be in the position of having to borrow to 
meet a large immediate deficit, while in addition the situa- 
tion is complicated by the mass of early maturing debt 
of which only a small part was dealt with by the recent 
Conversion loan. If this money is simply borrowed on 
Bank of England advances or even on Treasury Bills 
we shall have fresh inflation, and a fresh rise in com- 
modities and in the cost of living, thus intensifying the 
whole social and industrial problems. If, however, on the 
other hand, loans are to be raised on the voluntary system 
from the public, it is essential that the Government should 
first suceced in really convincing the investing section of 
the community, not by words but by acts, of its deter- 
mination and its ability greatly to reduce expenditure. 
Further, it must be made clear that in all that pertains 
to the finance and industry of the country, the Govern- 
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supreme need for the creation of new wealth and the 
stimulation of our export trade, and not simply upon a 
desire to carry out the behests of those who clamour 
for the maximum of pay with the minimum amount 
of labour as expressed both in time and in measure. For 
it is this latter policy which more than anything else is 
bringing the country to ruin. And because the time for 
fresh borrowing cannot be far distant, the Government 
must surely recognize that its responsibility in acting 
promptly in the directions I have indicated is almost over- 
whelming. 

I have already trespassed beyond my space, and can 
add one word only with regard to the other reason for 
suggesting that optimism with regard to the future needs 
to be tempered with caution. Even given an early settle- 
ment of the coal strike, its full effects have yet to be 
seen, sony in the autumn, when our purchases from 
abroad are always heavy; while should a trade revival 
make steady progress, as we must all hope it will, I believe 
that monetary demands would soon be quickened, and that 
the chances of any great reduction in money rates would 
then be small.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, June 22nd. Artuur W. Kippy. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—>__—_ 

(Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 

often more read,and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] ——- 


THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE, 

(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Speorator.’’] 
Str,—I have read with very great interest your illuminating 
article of June 11th on the issues before the forthcoming 
Imperial Conference. I would like to say before I go any fur- 
ther that whilst I was in Canada and America a similar article 
written by you at the beginning of May was telegraphed over 
and created the very greatest interest, not only in the United 
States but in Canada as well, where it was thought to be by far 
the most important contribution to the discussion that had 
appeared in print for a very long time. In your article of 
June 11th the matter which at once attracts my attention is 
naturally the question of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, since I 
have been sent to this country by the Chinese Government to 
place before the public and Parliament what the Chinese view 
really is on this issue. China believes from her experience 
during the last seven years, which has been bitter in the 
extreme, that so long as a military agreement binds England 
and Japan together, so long will it be impossible for China’s 
regeneration to be worked out. 

The reasons for this assumption are as follows :— 

“There should normally be a certain equilibrium in the Far 
East, i.e., a balance between China and Japan, neither country 
being assigned a major place, but each treating the other on 
terms of perfect equality. This is plainly impossible so long 
as Japan is able to come to China daily and tell her, as I know 
from my daily work in Peking, that she is backed up by Britain 
in all she does, and that no matter what criticism may appear 
in the newspapers, the British Government will in the last 
analysis always support the Japanese Government in all she 
does throughout the Far East. This state of affairs practically 
leads to the intimidation of China by Japan, to all sorts of 
small and petty daily annoyances tending to depress and 
humiliate the official class and make them believe that there is 
no hope for China and it is no use to struggle against the great 
forces which confront her. But once you cancel the Alliance 
you will automatically place Japan in a different position. 
Where she has been unreasonable with China she will become 
reasonable and friendly, because being just as isolated from 
the West as other Asiatic countries, and without military and 
diplomatic bonds uniting her to a great Power as to-day, she 
will be inclined to look with a forgiving eye on her neighbour’s 
shortcomings, sympathize with her in her distress, and in the 
end find common ground and solve all those difficulties which 
now divide the two countries.” 


This is the: whole psychology of the Far Eastern situation 
to-day. Beyond this nothing needs really to be said. I have 
good reason for stating that India thinks of this British mili- 
tary agreement in precisely the same way as China. So far 
from it having a symbolical value from the Imperial stand- 
point, as a writer in the Morning Post appears to believe, it is 
looked upon by all Asiatic races other than Japan as an affront 
to their dignity, and a discrimination in favour of one of the 
Oriental races, simply because that race has shown hereelf able 
to use armed force more successfully than others. This is mani- 
festly unfair, illiberal and bound to lead to unhappy conee- 
quences. As for the argument that this Alliance allows Eng- 
land to use a friendly and moderating influence on Japan, 1 





deny that assumption entirely, since at no time during the 
currency of this agreement has Japan ever hesitated to carry 
out her private plans whenever she has thought the time was 
ripe. I hope you will continue to raise your powerful voice 
during the whole Imperial Conference. You can be quite sure 
that everything you have written will be translated and read 
from one end of Asia to the other, for your manly and far. 
seeing arguments are precisely those which Asia needs to be 
presented to the world to-day.—I am, Sir, &c., 
B. Lenox Smpson 
(Political Adviser to the Government of China), 

Hotel Victoria, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 

[We refer to this letter in our leading columns.—Ep, 
Spectator.] 





A LEAGUE OF NATIONS CONFERENCE. 

(To THe Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—A few notes on the four-day session of the International 
Conference of Associations for the League of Nations may be 
of interest. The most prominent delegates from the Britich 
Union were Sir Willoughby Dickinson, Lady Gladstone, and 
Mr. Tom Shaw, M.P., with Colonel Borden-Turner, an official 
of the Union, who was secretary to the delegation. Their 
constant effort, as cool Britishers, was to compose differences 
which might arise between delegations, often more excitable 
and more closely at issue with one another than the English 
and the Swiss could be with any. The American Union was 
represented, though not active. 

Mr. Tom Shaw, as a representative of British Labour, dis- 
tinctly stated that the fidelity of his class to the League of 
Nations would depend on the degree of fulfilment which the 
Charter of Labour annexed to the Covenant would receive. 
Any failure on this would be held by the working classes to be 
a breach of promise, and they would then turn their backs 
upon the League, 

The prospect of any amendments to Article X. of the Covenant 
was stoutly and sternly looked away from by the French dele- 
gates. They made it quite clear that they looked upon the 
mutual guarantee of territory under the treaties which ended 
the state of war as the corner-stone and pivot of the Covenant. 
If any suggestions were made towards any amendment of the 
treaties they came from other quarters. Yet a resolution in 
favour of the admission of Germany into the League was 
unanimously passed on a French proposal, reserving her fu!l 
compliance with the conditions of accession. The French delega- 
tion also showed an inclination gradually to favour the prece- 
dence of the Assembly of the League over the Council, at 
present in possession of the ascendancy. 

The more adequate representation of the so-called sma!l 
Powers, one being China, upon the Council gave rise to interest- 
ing considerations—on the likelihood of the principal powers 
grouping minor ones round themeelves as political supporters 
in the Assembly in exchange for certain advantages. The 
abandonment by Belgium of its neutralization was eited as an 
example of a small Power which might need such neighbourly 
protection, and yet had denuded the flank of its neighbours of 
a protection afforded them by its neutralization. This would 
make necessary a most rigid adherence to Article X. It also 
seemed wise to propose an amendment whereby a notice of 
withdrawal from the League could not take effect before the 
lapse of two years. 

A proposal put forth by the Chinese delegation in behalf of 
Korea raised Japanese opposition as being an encroachment 
upon the sovereignty of States within their recognized territory. 
The proposal was therefore withdrawn by the Chinese in the 
remarkably conciliatory spirit which animated them through- 
out this Geneva session. 

This report mentions only the points on which debate was 
distinctly perceptible. In the end the spirit of good inter- 
national fellowship prevailed throughout, as became honest 
men met together to work for the welfare of mankind.—I am, 
Sir, &., F, F. Rocer. 

Geneva, June 14th. 





A LEAGUE OF GOOD CITIZENS. 
(To THe Epitor or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—I have read with much interest the leading article in your 
issue of June 11th. Perhaps you would allow me to enumerate 
our objects as stated in our constitution and rules :— 

(a) To associate and unite all persons of the middle interests 
irrespective of party, to provide means for the ex- 
pression of their collective opinion, and to pursue a 
policy which shall establish justice and right dealing 
amongst all citizens. 

(b) To preserve the liberty of the subject. 

(c) To uphold the authority of Parliament and to take 
active measures to obtain direct representation in Par- 
liament, and on County, Municipal, and other public 
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bodies with-a view to safeguarding the interests of all 
taxpayers and ratepayers. 

(d) To take such steps as may be deemed necessary to pro- 
tect the public from oppression by any section of the 
community. 

(e) To organize so as to maintain essential public services in 
any emergency. 

(f) To secure an equitable application of national taxation 
and local rating. 

(g) To take Parliamentary and other constitutional action 
to attain these objects. 

It is clear that within the range of these objects there must 
be many political and economic questiers with which the Middle 
Classes Union is concerned both now and in the future, and as 
an organization it provides a rallying point for definite help in 
the maintenance of essential public services if endangered in an 
emergency. It has always been the object of the Middle Classes 
Union to co-operate with other bodies on questions of common 
policy, but frequently there are discovered fundamental diffi- 
culties in the way of actual amalgamation. All aspects of this 
question are, however, brought before our members as they 
arise, and as a democratically constituted body, embracing all 
social classes and irrespective of political parties, it is prdc- 
ticable for the Middle Classes Union to extend its energies by 
joining with other bodies. It is now actively engaged in nego- 
tiations with that object.—I am, Sir, &c., , 

Stantey Aspott, General Secretary. 

The Middle Classes Union, 

General Buildings, Aldwych, W.C, 2. 


[To tHe Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I must ask the hospitality of your columns to sugg@st the 
desirability of some branch of the Middle Classes Union or some 
rich member of such body to undertake the reprint of your 
leading article re above with a view to its distribution to the 
members of all the branches. Such distribution could readily 
be made through the medium of the headquarters staff of the 
Middle Classes Union. Inquiries could be made as to the number 
required by each branch so as to get at the total needed. The 
cost of conveyance to destination could be covered either by sub- 
scription or donation. If by the former, perhaps you might 
open your columns for such a purpose. When all members had 
considered the question in all its bearings a final decision could 
be arrived at. I have just attended a meeting of the committee 
of the Middle Classes Union at Hackney, none of whose members 
had read the article in question; this shows the need for 
further publicity.—I am, Sir, &c., E. A. Wess. 
85 Farleigh Road, N. 16. 





RED CROSS CURATIVE POSTS. 
[To THe Epiror or THe “‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I read the article on “ Centres for Medical Treatment” 
in your issue of June 18th with great interest, and also your 
footnote saying that the Surrey Red Cross Curative Posts have 
been treating civilians, and especially children, with excellent 
results. The Central Red Cross are fully alive to the possi- 
bilities of a wider use of their centres for treatment of injured 
and sick demobilized soldiers. They have asked my committee 
if they would consider the subject and send recommendations 
in order to assist the Red Cross in advising their county 
divisions as to the most efficient lines on which these centres 
could be developed. A sub-committee was formed, and is now 
studying the question, and I feel sure would welcome any sug- 
gestions. The Central Committee for the Care of Cripples 
works under the auspices of the Central Council for Infant and 
Child Welfare, and is amalgamated to the Central Invalid 
Children’s Aid Association. It is therefore only. a part of a 
whole scheme which endeavours, by early ascertainment, 
efficient and adequate treatment, to raise the standard of the 
health of the child. A house-to-house census taken in a rural 
area by this committee showed cripples under sixteen years 
to be 12.5 per 1,000 of the school population. This proves the 
urgency of preventive work, and undoubtedly the Red Cross 
centres could give most valuable help.—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. E. Brastry, Hon. Sec. 
Central Committee for the Care of Cripples, 
20 Berkeley Street, W. 1. 





CENTRES FOR MEDICAL TREATMENT. 
[To tue Eprtor or THE “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—Having had during my fifty years of medical practice, 
including hospital and dispensary work, abundant opportuni- 
ties of seeing the need for more centres for medical treatment 
by the general practitioner than at present exist, I shall be glad 
if you will permit me to endorse, as strongly as I can, the sug- 
gestion made by your contributor “ D.’’ that the country 
centres established by the British Red Cross Society for 





ex-Soldiers should be kept open for the benefit of the civil 
population and extend their opportunities of usefulness by asso- 
ciating the practitioners of the neighbourhood in their working. 
In Surrey particularly I shall be glad to give any help I can 
in making known the Red Cross Curative posts which your 
editorial note tells us have been treating civilians, and especi- 
ally children, during the past three years.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. Netson Harpy, F’.R.C.S. Edin. 
da Oliver Grove, S. Norwood, S.E, 





THE MURDER OF DEAN FINLAY. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In the Spectator of June 18th, p. 766, you mention: “ We 
have heard of no protests from the Romish Church.” You 
evidently had not seen the paragraph I enclose out of the Irish 
Times of the 16th inst., which shows that, at all events, some 
priests of that Church had courage enough to express their 
horror of the murder, and even to attend the funeral of Dean 
Finlay.—I am, Sir, &c., Biancue Rocurort. 


The Belfast Telegraph of June 15th published the following 
communication: ‘We, the undersigned, beg to express our 
horror and indignation at the crime committed by the murder 
of the Very Rev. James Finlay, M.A., and we beg to tender to 
his wife and other relatives our deepest sympathy. We imagined 
his age, his venerable appearance, his kindly relations with 
every one in the locality, and, above all, his profession, would 
have saved him from such a sad fate, but it seems that God 
decreed otherwise. It is right, however, to add that such was 
the respect in which Dean Finlay was’ held, that there is not 
a single neighbour of his who does not view the crime with the 
same horror as we.—Signed—Very Rev. T. Brady, P.P., V.F., 
Templeport; Very Rev. P. O’Reilly, P.P., V.F., Kinawley; lev. 
John McGovern, P.P., Corlough.’ ” 

[We are glad to publish Mrs. Rochfort’s letter. It is good 
to know that some of the Irish Roman Catholic clergy, with 
the Bishop of Cork, regard murder as a foul crime, and do not 
hesitate to say so.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE RACES OF THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “ Srecraror.’’] 
S1r,—As Colonel Melville truly observes, there are two dis- 
tinct types of mankind still inhabiting the northern parts of 
Scotland, The smaller type, there can be no doubt, is 
descended from the pre-Celtic inhabitants, who were at one 
time spread over the whole of the British Isles. They are now 
probably most numerous in the north of Scotland, which, 
as Professor Rhys points out, has never been fully dominated 
by the Celtic races. They were a small, dark race with a dolico- 
cephalic index. The Celtic races, on the other hand, were fair 
and tall. In their anatomical characteristics they bore a great 
resemblance to the Scandinavian races, and in both the index 
was brachycephalic. This resemblance has led to a great deal 
of misunderstanding. The north of Scotland was continually 
being invaded by the Scandinavian races, and this accounts for 
the large proportion of this type in the Highlands. On the 
other hand, the Orkney and Shetland Islands were never 
penetrated by the Celtic races at all. Celtic relics there are 
very rare. The Scandinavian races came in direct succession to 
the pre-Celtic race (commonly called the Iberian), and they 
never spoke a Celtic language as they did, and still do, in the 
mainland of Scotland, viz., the Gaelic, Till about 150 years 
ago the inhabitants of these islands were still speaking a Scan- 
dinavian language, and the physical features of the Orkney 
Islanders are quite strikingly Scandinavian in character.—I 
am, Sir, &., J. Foster Paumer 
(Author of Orkney: Past and Present, &c.). 
3 Oakley street, S.W. 3. 


[To twe Epiror or THe “ Spscrator.’’] 
Sir,—Is not the answer to Colonel Melville’s question this? 
The small, swarthy men met with in the Highlands and in 
parts of Ireland and Wales are not of Celtic origin at all, but 
of Iberian, the dark Mediterranean race that inhabited these 
islands for thousands of years before the Celts appeared on the 
scene. That, I think, was the opinion of Sir John Rhys and 
of Professor Huxley (see Huxley’s Essay on British Ethnology). 
Tho Celts imposed their language on the conquered Iberians, 
and to the invading Saxons they all appeared to be Celts.—I 
am, Sir, &e., J. S. N. Rocue. 
Kincora, Lyme Regis. 





THE LATE MR. WARDE FOWLER. 
{To THe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Some of your readers may care to read a small personal 
reminiscence df Warde Fowler, student, scholar, historian, and 
lover of birds, who died last week at his Cotswold home at 
Kingham. He was one of the party in the Argonaut for its 
Easter cruise of 1905, which took in the western coast of Asia 
Minor. One of the places visited was Assos, south of the Troad, 
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to which St. Paul went on foot from Troas on his third mis- 
sionary journey. The town stood finely some 700 or 800 feet 
above the sea, and there are magnificent remains of the ancient 
walls and gates. As I went the round I happened on Warde 
Towler standing by himself, very intent and absorbed, but with 
his back turned to the finest of the gateways. On my asking 
him what he thought of it, his reply was, “ The fact is I came to 
see the birds.” The words are in a sense an epitome of his life. 
Enthusiastic and original student of antiquity as he was, his 
real passion was for the birds of today, of which he has left on 
record so much that is beautiful and interesting in his Tales of 
the Birds and other writings. 

It may be worth pointing out that the Times, in its full and 
sympathetic notice on Thursday, June 16th, omitted to mention 
a small book of his that was a good deal talked of when it came 
out, An Oxford Correspondence of 1903.—I am, Sir, &c., 

School House, Monmouth. Lionet James. 





THE NANCY PASSION PLAY. 

[To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—Somo of your readers might possibly be interested to 
know that a Passion Play, beautiful as to acting and staging, 
is being represented every Sunday from June 26th until 
October at Nancy on similar lines to that of Ober-Ammergau, 
with the obvious difference that whereas the Passion-Spiel text 
was German, that at Nancy is French. It was started in 
1904 by the splendid energy of the Curé of St. Joseph, and 
will not be given again for another ten years. I need not add 
that it is given with the devotion and reverence which one 
would expect from a French company of actors (all of them 
forming part of the devoted parishioners of St. Joseph). The 
play is acted in a theatre, and the audience is under cover. 
Nancy is, as most people are aware, within easy distance of 
the beautiful Vosges scenery, and if the romance of a mountain 
“ setting ”’ is absent, the romance of France herself is always 
there, and to some of us English people this surely may be 
enough to allure us to such a city of glorious war memory. All 
particulars may be had from M. le Curé de St. Joseph, 146 Rue 
Jeanne d’Arec, Nancy, who promptly books seats on prepayment, 
a fortnight in advance.—I am, Sir, &c., G. F. Pauerave. 

17 Elm Park Road, S.W. 3. 





“WHO ARE THE MINERS?” 
[To tHe Epiror or THs “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—Mr, F. Jobling asks what I was aiming at in my letter in 
your issue of May 28th. I am happy to tell him, although the 
answer seems obvious from the letter, I aimed at correcting a 
misstatement frequently made of late, quoted an example of 
that misstatement, and gave simple statistics correcting it—to 
that I confined myself. How a simple statement of fact, backed 
by comparative statisties, can show that my mind is prejudiced 
passes my comprehension.—I am, Sir, &c., C, J. Eyres. 
Denmark House, Rochester, 





WORN-OUT HORSE TRAFFIC, 
[To tHe Epirorn or tHE “ Specrator.'’) 
Sir,—By request of several of your readers we ask your kind 
help to make widely known the following points: (1) The Bill 
hefore Parliament is merely an extension of the 1914 Act to the 
Isle of Man and Channel Islands, where it is already law. 
Under the Act all the atrocious cruelty is committed. (2) 
Owing to cruelty, callousness, and extensive bribery nothing 
short of a £20 tax can be effectual. To avoid an elaborate and 
expensive system of useless inspection, this tax must be levied 
on all animals exported alive. (3) Malformed foals are exported 
for “ veal.””—I am, Sir, &c., M. K. Marruew, Hon. Sec. 
The National Equine Defence League, 
27 Beaconsfield Road, New Southgate, N. 11, 





A STRANGE BIRD. 
{To THe Eprror or rue “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I hope one of your readers may be able to identify two 
birds I saw here yesterday (June 12th). They were about the 
size of a thrush, alike in plumage, heads and bodies of a tawny 
brown, getting darker towards the tail, and with whitish bars 
across the tail coverts. Their tails were very peculiar, held 
erect as they hopped (with both feet simultaneously) along the 
road and half extended, fanwise. They were curiously tame, 
allowing me and two children with me to follow them at a 
distance of five or six yards. When we came to a group of elms 
they rose from the ground with tails lowered and fully 
extended like an open fan, so that each feather could be seen 
separately, and disappeared into the branches. I never saw 
birds the least like them, and no one here can enlighten me.— 
1 am, Sir, &., Cc. C. Hors. 
Surrey Hille, 





SWALLOWS. 
{To THe Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 

Siz,—The great destruction of swallows takes place not in Ita! y 
but in France. Before the war I heard that strong currents 
are sent along the electric wires from time to tim® by the 
operators, arrangements having been made meanwhile for 
picking up the swallows which fall dead. This was reported to 
be the case near Marseilles, where authentic statistics state 
that ten thousand were caught on one occasion; 800,000 were 
taken within a year in different places. During the war birds 
had a good time in Italy, as any sort of caccia was prohibited 
in the war zone. It is possible, however, that swallows suffered 
from the bombardments of the houses where they were accus- 
tomed to build. A few days after the declaration of war, on 
Whit-Sunday, 1915, a very large flight of swallows were seen to 
come down the Lake of Garda from the direction of Riva. They 
moved slowly, many of them being, no doubt, young birds. The 
sight was strangely impressive and attracted much notice. So 
we were at war! 

The practice of catching and eating small birds was, of 
course, once general in. every country. In the poem of 
“Winner and Waster” we read of 

“ Larks and linnets, lapp’d all in sugar, 
Woodcocks and woodpeckers, full warm and hot, 
Teals and titmice, to take what you please.” 
(I quote from Sir Israel Gollanez’s admirable version: the date 
of the poem was about 1352-3.) In Italy birds have been snared 
since the time of the Romans; Dante blamed his countrymen 
for wasting their time in catching little birds. At any rate, 
in those times of endless “cover” there was no fear of the 
disappearance of the birds. Now jit is different, and agricul- 
turists, no less than the humane lovers of nature, are making 
great efforts to stem the evil. I received yesterday a communi- 
cation from the National Association, which has its seat at 
Genoa. This association has prepared a circular to be sent to 
the parish priests, in which they are urged to enjoin on their 
flocks, and especially on the children, respect both for the birds 
and the nests. The circular is accompanied by a letter of 
Cardinal Gasparri, written by command of the Pope, who gives 
his warm approbation to the proposal to enlist the services of 
the priests for the protection of “the birds of the air, which 
besides being useful to agriculture, seem also the best consolers 
of man in his pilgrimage through this vale of tears, and which, 
more than anything else, lift our thoughts to God the Creator.” 

In conclusion, I may mention that a few months ago I saw 
a large basket of what looked like ruffied feathers outside a 
store in the West End. It was labelled “ English Wild Birds, 
1s. 9d. the dozen.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 

June 20th. Eve.tyn MARTINENGO CESARESCO. 


{To tHe Eprron or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—Your correspondent Mr, J. Challenor Smith is quite right 
as to the scarcity of the swallows this summer. We, how- 
ever, cannot blame the Italians for the cause this season, but 
rather the terrible blizzards which swept across Europe at the 
time the first flights were making for these shores. The poor 
things must have been entirely destroyed. None arrived in this 
locality until May 10th—three weeks overdue—and then in small 
numbers. Cuckoos, too, are very few from the same causes. 
Both are frail birds.—I am, Sir, &c., A. G. Zapeun, 
Kendrick, Reading. 





A CORNCRAKE FEIGNS DEATH. 
{To THe Epiror or THe “‘ Specraror.’’)} 
Str,—I believe your readers might be interested in the following 
little story of a cornerake. Our gardener and his wife have 
a cat to which they are very devoted, and the cat seems to 
wish to show his appreciation by bringing to them, wherever 
they may be, his spoils of the chase. This happens frequently 
in the night, when he climbs the creepers to their bedroom 
window, lays his game on the floor, and mews till some notice 
is taken. One night last week he brought in first a fair-sized 
rabbit, which was taken from him, to be returned in the 
morning (with a view, I think, to saving the carpet!). 
Mr. Puss soon returned bringing a large bird. “Oh!” 
said the gardener’s wife, “I do believe he’s brought us a par- 
tridge,” but on examination it proved to be a landrailor corn- 
crake. It appeared to be quite dead, and the gardener, being 
something of a fisherman, thought a few of the feathers would 
make good flies, so took the bird down to the kitchen, and laid 
it carefully on a shelf in the china cupboard. Next morning 
he heard a great noise in the cupboard, and saying to himself, 
“That dratted cat will have got the bird and broken all the 
china,” opened the door, when to his amazement no cat but the 
bird, apparently perfectly well, hopped out, and was given its 
freedom. I have heard before that a landrail feigns death, 
but have never before known an instanceof it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Great Ness House, near Shrewsbury. Humpa Logan. 
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NOTICE.—When “‘ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “ Communicated,” the Hditor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such énstance, or in the case of “‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 





The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, or 
lelters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sevit he will do his best to return contributions in case of rejection. 
Poems skould be addressed to the Poetry Hditor. 








POETRY. 
—>——— 
RAIN IN SPRING. 
Cloud films that hardly stain 
The sky’s. blue hall 
Gather, dissolve, and fall 
In sudden visitations of bright rain. 
Then the soft voice of seas 
Is heard in the green precincts of the trees— 
A long, still hushing; then the subtler hiss 
Oi thousand-bladed then, over this, 
Out of the trees’ high tops, 
The ticking of larger drops 
That small leaf-tricklings fill 
Till, one by one, whenever the wet leaves stir, 
From leaf to overweighted leaf they spill, 
Heavy as quicksilver. 


grass $ 


These are the showers of spring, 
Pilgrims that pass 

And scatter crystal seed among the grass ; 
That make the still ponds sing 

Delicate tunes, and leave the hedgerows filled 

With tepid fragrance; brim with violet haze 
Hollows of hills, and glaze 

Each leaf with lacquer cunningly distilled 
From sunlight; they that fling 

A brightness along tho edge of everything, 

And the frail splendour of the rainbow build 

To span six miles of meadowland, as though 
Each rain-dipped flower below 

3reathed up its colour through the shining air 
To hang in beauty there. 


Martin ARMSTRONG. 








THE THEATRE. 


wy 

DIAGHILEFF BALLET 

PRINCES .THEATRE. 
Tix Russian Ballet is the one entertainment to which it is 
justifiable to apply the term “ brilliant” in the particular 
sense that it is used in provincial papers—“ The scene at Mrs. 
Spfffikin’s reception was a brilliant one.” ‘On Tuesday the 
Sploffkin Brothers, on the occasion of the United Missionaries’ 
Bazaar, performed their remarkable ventriloquist turn before a 
brilliant assembly at*the Town Hall.” This year, too, under 
the direction of Mr. Ernest Ansermet, the musical part of the 
entertainment seems to me, in my complete ignorance of music, 
better than it has ever been before. Or was this perhaps the 
effect of a smaller theatre ? To my mind, the Princes Theatro 
is a much pleasanter place than Drury Lane or Covent Garden 
in which to see ballets and to hear music. I was particularly 
struck by this in the case of Petrouchka, whose peculiar skin- 
ereeping atmosphere was much more enveloping. This was 
specially the case with the dreadful half-human antics of “ The 
Moor ”’ doll who lies on his back on his couch balancing a coco- 
nut on his feet, and then turns in superstitious awe and worships 
his toy, knocking his forehead on the earth and abasing himself 
before it. All this being much closer to one in the Princes 
Theatre was very much more effeotive, and we were able, too, 
to appreciate the chief “stunt” of the ballet, the wonderful 
nicety with which the gestures and actions of “ Petrouchka,” 
“The Moor,” and “ The Dancer ” doll were differentiated from 
those of the real human beings who have come to the fair to 
seethem. The other evening when I went to the Princes Theatre 
the programme included the new suite of Andalusian dances, 
Cuadro Flamenco. Thisisnot danced by the Russian Ballet, but by 
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a company of real Andalusians. Their performance is the sort 
of thing which I, in common with many other British tourists, 
have vainly attended café chdntants in Seville to see and have 
not seen, but have been fobbed off instead by the usual sort of 
ventriloquist, the lady “ and partner ” who did duologue sketches 
of Parisian life, or with a company of acrobats. But.in Cuadra 
Flamenco we saw that for which we had gone so far and sat up 
so late—Spanish performances are billed for nine-thirty and 
rarely begin before half-past ten. In Cuadro Flamenco the 
performers sit round in a semi-circle on a sort of comic Early 
Victorian stage (designed by Piccasso); the music is provided 
by two guitarists and a lady who sings in that penetrating nasal 
tone which appears to be peculiar to the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. The tonal values of this school of singing seem to 
my untutored mind something between those of a peacock 
before rain and a badly oiled door hinge. You may hear just 
such strains anywhere along the coast-line of those “‘ promiscuous 
parts” which lie between Venice and Gibraltar. Almost as 
characteristic is the peculiar sense of hubbub with which the 
Andalusian dancers contrive to invest their performance 
stamping feet, clapping hands, shrill nasal female voice at full 
stretch, clacking hecls faster than a clog dance, the snapping 
fingers and castanets of the dancers, and a glare of hard brutal 
light which is peculiarly Spanish. 

There is no doubt that Cuadro Flamenco gives a sense 
of Mediterranean local colour which you will hardly get in so 
concentrated a dose even by dint of a visit to its proper home, 
but I think we of the audience felt that we came to the Russian 
Ballet for something even more wonderful than local colour, 
though never so perfect. Local colour may transport our 
bodies till we see again “the sights and sounds and faces of 
Seville,” till we feel once more the stifling heat of the Oven of 
Spain and smell again that mingled scent of acrid dust, goats, 
and orange blossom. But art transports us yet further. That 
Land of fata Morgana to which it alone can convey us is further 
than Spain. When we found ourselves put off with local 
colour, I think we felt rather as a traveller setting out in the 
old days on the Trans-Siberian journey might feel if compelled 
by some accident to the points to alight after all just outside 
South Croyden. It wasacome-down. I think that the Russian 
Ballet management have realized something of this. The 
Andalusian dancers, though of their kind beyond praise, do 
actually provide us with a form of entertainment inferior to 
goed ballet. I notice that in the programmes the manage- 
ment for the most part unite Cuadro Flamenco with the most 
fantastical, the most magical of their ballets, standing it between, 
for instance, Children’s Tales and Petrouchka. TARN. 








BOOKS. 
ee 
SOME INFERENCES FROM THE EINSTEIN THEORY 
OF RELATIVITY.* 
LorpD HatpAve has written a book which deals with a very much 
wider range of subject than are involved in those purely phy sical 
discoveries which we associate with the name of Professor 
Einstein. The book is, in fact, to a great extent an effort to 
synthesize récent concepts made in various branches of know- 
ledge, and Lord Haldane illustrates his meaning by reference to 
the physical discoveries which seem to give so great a probability 
to some theory of relativity in all branches of knowledge. Inci- 
dentally, he gives the reader a good impression of the nature of 
Professor Einstein’s discoveries and of the new method of 
regarding space and time as a single complex, which experi- 
mentors have christened “the continuum.” This is, of course, 
a concept in the case of which we have most of us reached what is 
sométimes called the third stage o the Plain Man’s reaction 
to the discoveries of Science: (1) “It’s not true. (2) It’s 
contrary to Scripture. (3) We knew it all along.” The fact that 
space and time are two aspects of the same thing seems now 
almost painfully obvious. Wasn’t it all in the Infantry 
Officer’s Official Manual ? Did we not in the war have to learn 
facts about the length of time a battalion or division with its 
transport would take to pass a fixed point? Ought it not to 
have been even then perfectly clear to us that you are thus able 
to express the depth back to front of men, and the length of 
wagons and horses in terms of minutes if you wanted to? Why, 





~* The Reign of Relativity. By 
[21s, net.) 


Viscount Haldane. London: John Murray 
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our very clocks and watches record time spacially, by the travel- 
ling of a hand across a dial. What was Mr. Kipling’s line from 
The Just So Stories — 

“ An hour out of Guildford Town along the river Wey it is.” 


It is all too humiliating! But though we are now perfectly in 
possession of the fact that time and space are interdependent, 
we are still desirous of further particulars of why this should be 
so. This Lord Haldane explains with a very fair degree of 
lucidity, though not, we think, quite so clearly as did a correspon- 
dent to the Westminster Gazette the other day, Mr. H. G. Slater. 
Space, Mr. Slater says, arises because matter to us requires a 
spacial extension, and change requires, to be appreciable to our 
intelligence, temporal extension—+.e., “Supposing the universe to 
remain as we know it—matter in space, but with this difference, 
that no changes of any description ever take place in the matter. 
As it is this second, so it was the second before, so it will be the 
second after; in other words, conceive matter iron-bound, in 
the severest sense of the phrase. Now, in such circumstances 
time would disappear.” This is surely an illuminating exposi- 
tion. Now, the theory of relativity, which is, of course, a much 
larger affair than this matter of the time-space concept, is not 
a new one, and Lord Haldane traces its history up to the 
time when the experiments of Professor Einstein put its objective 
truth in certain cases beyond a doubt. We need not recapitulate 
here how his theory of the existence of parts of the universe 
where, as it were, Euclid’s writ did not run, was verified by means 
of observations of the perihelion of Mercury and the deflections 
of certain light rays during the Eclipse of 1915. He proved to 
the world not that Euclid was wrong, but that there was room 
in the universe for a number of systems of truth. It is the 
situation of the observer relatively to what he observes which 
makes the difference. Of this Lord Haldane gives two excellent 
illustrations, the seeond of which he has adapted from a book by 
Professor Eddington :— 

“ If a lady drops her parasol and it seems to her to be attracted 
by gravitation to the muddy pavement, it is not difficult, if we 
meke an effort to free ourselves from unconscious assumptions, 
to represent this adequately from another conceivable point 
of view. For an observer with a sufficiently powerful telescope, 
and himself at such a distance as to know nothing of any gravita- 
tional attraction from the earth, it might appear that the earth 
and the lady were moving upwards with an accelerating or 
increasing velocity, and that when the lady’s parasol slipped 
out of her hand it at that moment lost its accelerating push, 
and relapsed into a rate of motion upwards that was uniform 
and without acceleration. In consequence it would be obvious 
to the distant observer that the accelerating pavement and the 
mud had overtaken it, instead of the parasol having descended 
to them. The approach in position would, for such a distant 
observer, with co-ordinates of reference other than those of 
the lady on the pavement, be one of the earth relatively to the 
parasol, while for the lady the change of position would be, 
according to her mundane co-ordinates, one of the parasol 
—- to the pavement. In each case the phenomenon 
observed would be observed as it actually happened, and appear 
as it did simply because of the special position of the observer.” 

“Big Ben strikes one and, an hour later, two. For me, 
sitting hard by in Queen Anne’s Gate, the strokes appear to 
occur at the same place, and to be separated by an hour. This 
agrees, too, with what my own watch says. But an observer 
situated on the sun would consider that the strokes had occurred 
at different situations in space of Big Ben, for he would have 
seen that the earth had moved in the hour about 70,000 miles 
along its orbital track with respect to the sun, from which he was 
observing. In resolving the result of his observation into the 
space component of the position, he thus resolves it with a 
different result from mine, for whom, Big Ben being at rest for 
me, the space change is nil. If he resolves the space by a different 
standard of reference, he has also to resolve the time component 
ae for space and time, as we have seen, involve each 
other.” 

Since Professor Einstein’s discoveries we have no longer to 
account by the theory of some contraction in our instrument of 
measurement for the fact that whether we move towards the 
source of Jight or away from it, or stand still with reference 
to it, the light from that souree still appears to travel at a 
constant rate—i.e., 186,330 miles per second. But it is not 
alone in the world of physics that the theory of relativity, now, 
so handsomely rehabilitated, rescues us from a thousand absurdi- 
ties. We have always had with us the apparent anomalies 
which were involved in our search for “ The Truth.” A table 
might be considered as a piece of furniture, or again as a collec- 
tion of atoms having a certain motion and a consequent density; 
its colour, again, would depend on the reflection of light in it, and 
the nature of the light reflected (we should “know” the table to 
be brown, but should see it dappled with white patches). From 
certain points of view it would look circular, from another oval, 





What, then, were we to hold was the true view of the table ? 
Here the theory of relativity steps in, as Lord Haldane points 
out, with the consoling concept of Levels af Knowledge. All 
these views of the table are true, but each true at its own level, 
There is no such thing as “ The” Truth, and we are no longer 
in danger of being left alone in a bleak world withasyllogism, and 
an electron. “ Oneness” seems to be flying apart, bursting like 
an H.E, shell into thousands of fragmentary systems of relative 
truth. Lord Haldane, with his admirably trained, judicial 
mind, has endeavoured in his book to show us to what an extra- 
ordinary extent the new truth will set us free, and in this task 
he has succeeded admirably. Monism laid us open to the 
consequences of all sorts of false analogies. If there was 
only one thing and one sort of truth, we were apt to make 
assumptions in one branch of knowledge on the basis of a 
truth which had “ worked” in another branch of knowledge. 
To take an obvious example, the disintegration of the body, the 
changes in personality from infancy to adulthood down to 
senility were used as proofs of the impossibility of personal 
survival after death. Who—the youth, the man, or the dotard 
—was to survive? Or, again, biologists were often landed in 
difficulties because they tried to define life according to tha 
principles that were true of purely chemical elements. Psycho- 
logists, on the other hand, were apt to place biological limitations 
upon the functions of the mind. ‘‘ But we now see how mechan- 
ism, hfe, and personality present themselves as belonging to 
different levels in the real world... ..” And then again :— 

“There is not one system of space and time in contrast with 
which the others are subjective perversions. Every separate 
system is relatively as real as every other. So when we pass 
to the worlds of biology and psychology where, not systems in 
which the observer measures, but conceptions which he employs 
determine the characteristic reality of the object observed, the 
same lesson becomes apparent. Change in standpoint gives no 
change in the actual. Th each such case we get reality only of a 
— degree or kind, but it is not the less on that account 
reality. 


Lord Haldane takes these principles and reapplies them to art, 
religion, and even to politics; also, but not very successfully 
for a reason which we will discuss later, to psychology. He 
boldly affirms that Goodness and Beauty are just as much 
factors which can be treated in argument as other universals in 
common employ, or even as specific entities such as amoebas 
or electrons. Goodness and Beauty seem to Lord Haldane self- 
evidential—i.e., facts of direct apprehension. To deny their 
existence because they will not always fit into the systems of 
logic appears to him as idle as for a chemist to deny the reality 
of the facts of life as revealed by biology, because the union of 
certain substances which seem to represent the whole of the 
factors present in a living amoeba when combined in the labora- 
tory will not take on the characteristics of life. Logic, the 
higher concepts, biological truths, the matters of space and time 
dealt with in different spheres by the physicist are all at what 
Lord Haldane characterizes as different levels of knowledge, 
and have no need to be distorted till they will conform to each 
other’s standards. This principle Lord Haldane again applies 
to history and the question of the existence of a Deity, 
though in the matter of history many of his readers will probably 
consider that it involves him in certain difficulties. One very 
considerable drawback the book possesses. It is, as we have said, 
an effort at the co-ordination of the chief facts of modern know- 
ledge, but Lord Haldane has unfortunately one serious gap in 
his equipment for the task—he has not apparently read any 
psychology since Bergson. His readers would have gained 
immensely if he had been able to tell them in his chapters on 
psychology of many of the new and entirely revolutionary 
discoveries which have been made there. The refraction—the 
gravitational bending of the rays of truth during their passage 
through the human mind—is as marked as the bending of the 
light rays by which relativity was proved. In all the sections 
of the book which deal with the Nature of Knowledge and the 
question of how much weight we ought to give to the distinction 
between subject and object, his disregard of significant facts 
revealed by the new psychology is particularly unfortunate. 
Conscious of the difficulty, he is obliged to go to biology, a science 
which is far less immediately involved. Incidentally, in a single 
ironical phrase he throws a good deal of light on the absurdity 
of pressing the distinction between the subject and object too 
far, remarking that, after all, it may seem rather self-important 
to regard as of prime import the division of the universe into two 
wholes, “me” and “not me.” Lord Haldane might have 
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pressed this home still further by showing how this might 
appear to a fellow-professor as the division of the world into two 
parts—that which was Professor Smith-Robinson and the rest 
of the universe which was not Professor Smith-Robinson. 
This is surely a good example of the value of the reductio ad 
absurdum. The ex-Chancellor is to be congratulated on a 
book which will prove of great value both to the more thoughtful 
kind of general reader and to the more broad-minded student of 
mathematics and physics. This is the sort of book that appears 
too seldom. Lord Haldane presents the point of view of the 
general reader raised to the m4. Jt is from this standpoint 
that the work of synthesis can best be accomplished. 





THE WAGES OF LABOUR.* 

Mr. Witw1am GRraHAm, the Labour Member for Central Edin- 
burgh, has produced a sane and helpful book on the wages 
question. Most Labour politicians who write on this subject 
are either ignorant of economics or desirous only of proving 
some fantastic theory. It is a pleasure to find that the Labour 
Party has at least one member who has studied economic method, 
who faces the facts of modern industrial competition, and who 
is not afraid to say what he thinks about the subversive nonsense 
preached or accepted by too many of his colleagues. Mr. 
Graham says at the very outset that “‘ Labour” means “all 
the people who are doing something useful.” He will draw no 
“idle distinction’ between manual work and brain work, or 
between weekly wages and salaries. He ridicules such “ strange 
divisions as the proletariat, the salariat, the new poor,” and so 
forth. He has no patience with those who pretend that wealth 
is created by labour alone; he admits that “capital” is too 
often regarded as mere money, credit, or plant and buildings, 
and that “the supreme importance of that personal capital 
resident in the breasts of the people” has been sadly neglected. 
He tells his Labour friends that their favourite platform argu- 
ments are based on exploded theories like the “iron law of 
wages’ or on a too literal interpretation of terms like the 
“annual dividend.” Employers and employed alike are under 
“the curse of the static,” as in the Middle Ages, whereas the 
economic problem is dynamic. Nothing is fixed. The demand 
for necessaries is illimitable. For employers and employed “ the 
outlook would be brighter if they could think more in terms of 
the markets they have not seen and the demand they have not 
even tried to satisfy, both of them very real, and of the millions 
of gradually awakening people throughout the world who are 
the potential payers of the salaries and wages of the British 
people.” Mr. Graham remarks caustically that 

“Tho number of strict Marxians in Great Britain is compara- 

tively small, and they are so acutely divided amongst themselves 
in theoretical issues that they have very little time to take 
notice of this world.” 
He tells the advocates of national guilds, who “ are themselves 
seriously divided in doctrine,” that it is a pity that they “ should 
disfigure their case by statements which, in the light of present- 
day facts, can hardly be depended.” Mr. Cole, who is supposed 
to be the economic oracle of the Labour caucus, is reminded 
that his incessant attacks on “‘ wage-slavery ” are based on the 
obsolete view of labour as a “ commodity ” and on the obviously 
mistaken belief that the nation can be split up into capitalists 
and non-capitalists :— 

“If there is any form of slavery to-day, it might be worth 
while to remember that the ‘slaves’ have political power in 
the franchise, that they themselves own millions of pounds 
worth of capital, that we have had fifty years of popular educa- 
tion, which at least provides a foundation for self-development, 
and that if freedom has not been won a considerable measure 
of responsibility for that must rest upon the shoulders of those 
who are still in bondage.” 

Putting aside the silly talk about abolishing wages, which in 
one form or another must always be paid under any conceivable 
system, Mr. Graham addresses himself to the real problem, 
which is to relate the remuneration to the worker’s needs and 
to the work done. He reminds his party that both the trade 
unions and many employers are unduly obsessed by consideration 
of the rates of wages expressed in money. A fall in money 
wages, if it were less than the fall in the cost of living, would 
mean a gain in purchasing power for all workmen—‘ probably 
the most valuable contribution which the people could receive,” 
Mr. Graham sees, however, that this involves an honest effort 
on the part of all concerned to produce the greatest amount of 
goods at the lowest possible cost, consistent with true efficiency. 
“e The Wazes of Labour, By William Graham, M.P. London : Cassell, [58. net.) 








“A very considerable percentage of the people of this country 
never, 80 to speak, perform their tasks with all their might.” 
They are afraid to do their best, for one reason or another, 
and especially because they are deluded by the notion that there 
is only so much work to be done. Mr. Graham believes, with 
all impartial observers, that if this half-hearted way of working 
continues we shall, as a nation, be ruined :— 

_“The logic of ca’ canny is invincible ; in the last resort it 

hits with relentless force those who would dignify it as a doctrine, 
and suggest that it is one of the temporary steps by which, to 
quote their own phraseology, labour can meantime get even 
with capital. It is neither hopeful nor dignified to seek a supreme 
‘evenness ’ in general suicide.” 
He sees the only remedy not in any kind of revolution, which 
would merely make things worse, but in “the application to the 
whole range of our industry of a sound scientific management.” 
He admits that the introduction into Great Britain of the new 
methods, which have yielded remarkable results in America, 
has been impeded by the hostility of the trade unions, but he 
adds with justice that some employers have shown a singular 
lack of tact in trying to impose the improved methods upon 
their workmen without consulting them beforehand and explain- 
ing the benefits of the change. Government interference with 
methods of payment by results during the war produced confu- 
sion, especially Mr. Churchill’s most unfortunate concession of 
an all-round increase of 124 per cent. to skilled workmen—a 
thoughtless act which was perhaps the greatest mistake of his 
meteoric career. Nevertheless, Mr. Graham maintains that 
scientific piece-rates must be adopted and gradually improved, 
with the whole-hearted co-operation of employers and employed, 
if British industry is to hold its own in face of ever-increasing 
foreign competition. “Scientific management might be a 
new form of bondage. But if labour faces it properly, it will 
probably prove to be a substantial part of the basis of coming 
industrial and economic freedom.” 

Mr. Graham rejects State Socialism as decisively as we do :— 

“The numbers who now advocate State Socialism are now 

comparatively small. Even if it were capable of the effective 
decentralization described by Mr. and Mrs. Webb, it would 
still be inapplicable to British industrial conditions. Experience 
does not encourage us to expect from it the highest human 
contributions in industry and commerce, even assuming some 
reformation of public and private character.” 
He has a well-founded dislike of Syndicalism. The true path of 
advance towards better things lies for him in the development 
of the works committee in each factory, of the trade board in 
any ill-organized or scattered industry, and of the joint industrial 
council in each well-organized trade. Employers must give the 
workmen full information about the material facts of their 
business, so as to show, for example, why wages must at times 
be reduced, and the workmen on their part must try to promote 
economy and efficiency :— 

“Unfortunately, largely because of the play of economic 
forces beyond their control, many of the trade unions havo 
devoted little or no attention to the problem of industrial 
training. Apprenticeship has practically coats down. Almost 
any trade union leader will confirm the statement that he can 
get a representative meeting of his members only_when a wages 
question is at stake ; in the larger, statesman-like departments 
of his work he finds little encouragement and support. Unless an 
organizer can secure good increases he is soon regarded as 
incompetent, or on the crowded road to diminished popularity 
and reputation.” 

There can be no doubt that the Lancashire cotton industry 
has prospered mightily and enjoyed comparative peace through 
many years because both parties are well organized, well informed, 
and wisely led. The contrast between that trade and the coal 
trade is pitiful and significant. Incidentally we may note that 
Mr. Graham says of the mining industry :— 

“To subsidize the wages of the miners from national funds 
is to give preference to one set of workers at the expense of all 
the rest. If sound methods of recovery were adopted, we should 
get a larger output; it is quite possible that there would be 
no need to reduce to any appreciable extent the remuneration of 
tle miners, and we should be in a position to take effective steps 
to regain world markets.” 

Ultimately, Mr. Graham thinks, we may arrive at some kind 
of guild organization, provided that the guild can be kept clear 
of the perils of Syndicalism. But he regards the guild as no 
more than a somewhat remote ideal. The real value of his 
book lies in its honest and practical tone. He sees that we are 
all concerned, employers and employed alike, in producing the 
best wares at the cheapest rate, and that unlees we solve this 
problem in friendly agreement the very existence of our large 
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population in these small islands is gravely threatened. If the 
Labour Party had more leaders like Mr. Graham, we could 
regard the future hopefully. Labour would then indeed be 
fit to rule. 





M. VENIZELOS.* 
Mr. Cuester’s new biography of M. Venizelos is very well 
worth reading. It deseribes clearly the eareer of a remarkable 
man, and it throws much light en recent events in Greece. The 
first thing to notice in regard to M. Venizelos is that he is a 
Cretan. He is descended from a Peloponnesian Greek who 
settled in Crete about the year 1770. He was born near Canea 
in 1864. He went to Athens to be educated, taking a degree 
in law, but with this exception his whole life was spent in Crete 
and occupied with Cretan affairs until 1910. Now it is true 
that the Cretans are Greeks, and that they ardently desired 
reunion with the mother-country just as Greece wished to 
annex Crete. But for all that there are differences between 
the Grecks of Crete and the Greeks of the mainland, and still 
more between the Greek politicians of Crete and the Greek 
politicians of Athens. It is impossible to understand the 
meteoric rise and the sudden fall of M. Venizelos, unless we 
remember clearly that he was introduced to the politics of the 
Greek mainland when he was a man of forty-six, with a hard 
training in a very different school. Mr. Chester rightly impresses 
this fact on his readers by devoting nearly half his book to an 
interesting account of M. Venizelos’ work in Crete, where M. 
Clemenceau met the young Cretan leader about 1900 and 
discerned his rare ability. M. Venizelos first directed the Cretan 
revolt against the Turks in 1897. The Powers might have 
discussed the question in a half-hearted way for many years 
had not the Turks at Candia in September, 1898, in the course 
of a massacre of Christians, treacherously killed a number of 
British soldiers. Admiral Noel then compelled the Turkish 
garrisons to leave the island, and the Powers, faced with a 
new situation, agreed to the appointment of Prince George of 
Greece as High Commissioner. The Prince unhappily proved 
to be a thoroughly bad ruler, guided by favourites from the 
mainland who knew nothing of Crete. M. Venizelos’ next 
task was to get rid of the Prince and to obtain full union with 


Greece. After a fresh insurrection in 1905 he achieved his 
end. Prince George resigned in 1906 and M. Zaimis succeeded 
him. M. Venizelos became the virtual Premier of Crete, and 


the Allied forces were gradually withdrawn. In 1908, when 
Austria annexed Bosnia and Bulgaria declared her independence, 
Crete proelaimed her union with Greece. The Powers formally 
objected, but could do nothing. 

M. Venizelos in expelling the incompetent Prince George 
had angered the Greek Royal family, who have never forgiven 
him. But in 1910 King George I. had nevertheless to accept 
M. Venizelos as Premier of Greece. The Army had revolted 
in 1909 against the Greek Princes who held the high commands 
and against the corrupt politicians who disputed for office in 
Greece and had made the country virtually bankrupt. Army 
and people looked for an honest man to save Greece from 
disaster, and early in 1910 M. Venizelos was invited by common 
consent to go to Athens. The King, fearing for his throne, 
agreed to summon a National Assembly if the Military League 
of Army Officers were dissolved. In October, 1910, M. Venizelos 
formed a Greek Ministry. But as he found that the old 
politicians were busily intriguing against him, he dissolved 
the Assembly in a week and summoned a new legislature which 
worked harmoniously with him and drastically reformed the 
constitution in 1911. Under M. Venizelos as Premier, Greece 
rapidly reeovered. Her Army was reorganized, her finances 
were restored. In 1912 the country was able to join with the 
Balkan States in making war on Turkey and freeing the Chris- 
tians of Macedonia from age-long tyranny. No man has done 
half as much for modern Greece as M. Venizelos. Yet it is 
easy to see why he has so many Greek enemies. He has had 
to face the ill-concealed hostility of the Royal family, who 
resented the dismissal of Prince George from Crete, the removal 
of the Princes from the Staff in 1909, and the curtailment of the 
Royal prerogative under the new constitution. Then, again, 
M. Venizelos has infuriated the old party leaders by dropping, 
as it were, from the skies and depriving them of their comfortable 
monopoly ef office. Further, the new spirit which he infused 


into Greek political life made many place-hunters and corrupt 
hangers-on extremely uncomfortable. We may suppose, too, 
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that after the first enthusiasm for Venizelist reforms had worn 
off there was among the Athenians generally a good deal of 
jealous criticism of the Cretan, who had come from his old. 
fashioned island and ventured to read a lesson to the capital. 
The city republics of mediaeval Italy used very often to seck 
a Podesta or impartial ruler from some other Italian city, who 
was not concerned in the local feuds. The Podesta seldom 
lasted long. There is no very exact parallel for such a case 
in English history. Englishmen have long ceased to complain 
because they have a Welsh or a Scottish Prime Minister. But 
we may perhaps recall the case of George the Third’s adviser, 
Lord Bute, who was given office when the Whig factions were 
hopelessly at variance. Modern readers are too much inclined 
to accept as true the violent contemporary libels on Bute, who 
was in fact an honest man and on the whole a moderate and 
sensible statesman. Bute, though not a Venizelos, was assailed 
with outrageous violence because he interfered with the Whig 
party game, and his opponents could think of nothing worse 
to say about him than that he was a Scotsman. This was half 
a century after the Union, yet the prejudice in England against 
Scotsmen was strong. We can well imagine that M. Venizclos 
has suffered in Greeee for being a Cretan. 

The author gives a lucid account of M. Venizelos’ work for 
Greece during and after the Turkish war of 1912-13 and during 
the European war. We need not refer to it, except to emphasize 
the fact that M. Venizelos unquestionably had the support of a 
large majority of Greeks for his pro-Ally policy, whereas King 
Constantine pursued a pro-German policy by violence and 
intrigue in defiance of most of his subjects. It devolved upon 
M. Venizelos to promote a third revolution, in which Crete and 
the other islands led the way, while Salonika, which ne had 
recovered for Greece in 1912, was his headquarters. Mr. Chester 
deals briefly with the later events and does not attempt to explain 
the deplorable vote of November last when the mainland 
Greeks repudiated their one statesman and brought back the 
King who had disgraced himself and his country by a treacherous 
pro-German policy which, moreover, had failed. We can, 
however, begin to understand that vote when we look back at 
M. Venizelos’ earlier career. He fell before a combination of 
jealous rivals—a King who wanted to ape his Hohenzollern 
brother-in-law as an Admirable Crichton, party politicians who 
detested the interference of a provincial, unscrupulous folk who 
disliked the severity of honest Venizelist officials. It would 
have been a miracle indeed if M. Venizelos had retained his 
supremacy much longer. We can only hope that the good work 
of the ten years during most of which he ruled Greece will not 
be entirely undone. 





LIFE AND LETTERS OF TORU DUTT.* 
WE are bound to say that this is a very disappointing book. 
Every student of English literature who remembers the 
appearance of the poems of Toru Dutt—the volume intrc- 
duced by Mr. Gosse—in their orange binding, or who has read 
the poems in the forty long years which have elapsed since that 
first publication, has longed’ to solve the mystery of where and 
how Toru Dutt got her literary style, and why she could do 
what no other Easterner has ever done. Think of the enigma! 
Here was a girl of pure Hindu birth, and largely of Hindu 
breeding and education, who by the age of twenty had acquired 
an almost perfect English style, both in poetry and prose, but 
especially in poetry. And that style was perfect at the special 
points where persons who are not British born arid do not enjoy 
by descent the freemasonry of the English tongue always 
come to grief. Toru Dutt may occasionally use a word wrongly, 
but she never makes a mistake in taste, or shows that want of 
appreciation of the inner meaning and sanctity of words which 
as a rule betrays the foreigner in the regions of rhyme. She 
writes with charm, grace, and often, strangely enough, with a 
true verbal majesty. She never gives us the kind of shock 
which we get when, in the middle of a passage of high harmony or 
meaning, some word ugly in its sound or trivial in its associations 
is introduced by the uninitiated. Take for example the wonderful 
lines in “Our Casuarina Tree” :— 
** A groy baboon sits statue-like alone 
Watching the sunrise.” 

How easy it would have been for a person without the true 
instinct for the English language to go wrong with that word 
“babdon”! Anyone who has ever written poetry will know 
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that a gentleman of that description is very difficult to get into 
your line without awakening not a foolish face of praise, but 
a foolish face of laughter. Take, again, the daring use of the 
hackneyed alliterative phrase “fresh and free’ modelled on the 
greengrocer’s “ Fresh and fresh.” Most “ poets commencing” 
would have shied at that. But not Toru Dutt. She dares to 
use it, and uses it with perfect success in her exquisite translation 
from Victor Hugo :— 
“Still barred thy doors! the far East glows, 
The morning wind blows fresh and free. 
Shall not the hour that wakes the rose 
Awaken also thee ?” 


Once more, how is the miracle accomplished? As far 
as we can see, the letters and reminiscences of Toru Dutt’s 
friends and relations give no clue. We have to fall back, then, 
upon the rather unhelpful explanation that some people are 
born with a sense of style and some people are not. But this 
explanation in effect only intensifies the mystery of the case of 
Toru Dutt. We know that in all Eastern peoples, and especially 
in the people of Bengal, there is a natural, we had almost 
said an instinctive, temptation to misuse the English language. 
Its essential nature is so different from that of any Eastern 
tongue and lends itself so ill to Oriental rhetoric that as a rule 
the Eastern using English gets into difficulties which make his 
writing extremely ridiculous. The Babu whose flounderings in 
the morass are increased by a well-thumbed dictionary and a large 
amount of miscellaneous information is not necessarily a stupid 
man, or in any case a man deprived of literary taste. He is 
merely @ man with standards of style very different from ours, 
and standards which, when applied to our language, produce 
In a word, Toru Dutt in using English not 
only started at scratch, but far behind scratch—had, in fact, 
an enormous handicap against her. And yet how early she 
ran and won her race on the slopes of Parnassus ! 

There is yet another thing to note about Toru Dutt’s use of 


absurd results. 


language. Mr. Edmund Gosse points out that to the end of her 
days Toru was a better French than English scholar. “She 


loved France best. She wrote its language with more perfect 
elegance.” It is said, indeed, that though she could, of course, 
write and speak Bengali, and later on Sanskrit, what she thought 
in and wrote in when she wanted to say things worth saying 
was always either French or English. 

One wonders, as the world has so often wondered before 
over men and women of genius who have died young, what 
would have happened had Toru Dutt lived ? Would she have 
become a woman Keats, without those defects of style and 
expression which are usually attributed to the poetess? We 
cannot believe that the Divine spark would have died out in her 
or that she would have sunk into being “ an accomplished Hindu 
lady with wide reading in English and French literature as well 
as in Sanskrit.” Her poetic inspiration and her style show 
no tendencies in the direction of the cultivated amateur. In- 
stead, there are abundant signs that she had got hold of exactly 
the right instrument and knew how to use it. With certainty 
we can say of her what Dryden said in his immortal elegy on 
the death of Mr. Oldham—a poet “too little and too lately 
known.” The verses are not always quoted with discretion 
of poets who have died early, but they are unquestionably 
appropriate here :— 

“O early ripe! to thy abundant Store 
What could advancing Age havo added more ? 


Thy gen’rous Fruits, though gather’d ere their prime, 
Still shew’d a Quickness; and maturing Time 

But mellows what we write to the dull Sweets of Rhyme, 
Once more, hail, and farewell! farewell, thou young, 
But ah! too short, Marcellus of our Tongue ! 

Thy Brows with Ivy and with Laurels bound ; 

But Fate and gloomy Night encompass thee around. 


The writer of the book before us, Mr. Harihar Das, is a 
relation of the poet, and there is an introduction of 
interest and distinction by Mr. Fisher. We are glad to 
say that Mr. Fisher is not afraid to speak of Toru Dutt as 
having earned the right to rank “among the authentic voices 
of Western literature.”’ He also adds very properly that “ even 
if nothing were known of the external facts of her life we should 
have been able to infer from her published writings the essential 
qualities of a nature, pure, innocent, religious, alive to beauty 
in all its forms, and capable of a wide range of appreciation in 
the field of poetic literature.” Mr. Fisher ends his appreciation 
with the words—which we heartily endorse—* In the long history 





of the contact and interfusion of East and West, I doubt whether 
there is a figure more encouraging or significant,” 

We dread to use a word which may seem discordant, but in the 
interests of truth we must add that Toru Dutt, we are sure, 
would have been the first to say that in the contact and inter- 
fusion the Western genius, the Western force of intellect, and 
the Western sense of beauty must lead the Eastern. To quote 
once more from Dryden :— 

** Thebes did her green unthinking youth engage, 
She chooses Athens in her riper age.” 
Much as Toru Dutt loved Indian poetry, her Lords of Song were 
Shakespeare and Milton, Racine and Hugo. 

We cannot close what we haye written about Toru Dutt 
without a salute to Mr, Edmund Gosse. Mr. Gosse has a right 
to feel proud when he remembers that it was he who first 
introduced Toru Dutt to English readers. We have all of us 
in our time made discoveries of geniuses, old and new; but, 
alas! how often time turns our old literary loves to derision! 
Our cygnets in time’s remorseless course grow up not into 
swans but into elderly geese. Mr. Gosse’s sweet swan of tho 
Ganges is still capable of making as noble flights upon the banks 
of Thames as she did when he first bade her spread her wings 
here in the year 1882. 





THE FALL OF FRENCH FEUDALISM.* 
Ir is commonly supposed that the National Assembly abolished 
feudalism in France on August 4th, 1789. 'The Assembly said 
that it had done so on that memorable night when, in Carlyle’s 
words :— 


“With louder and louder vivats—for indeed it is ‘ after 
dinner,’ too—they abolish Tithes, Seignorial Dues, Gabelle, 





excessive Preservation of Game; nay, Privilege, Immunity, 
Feudalism root and branch; then appoint a Z’e Dewm for it ; 
and so, finally, disperse about three in the morning, striking the 
stars with their sublime heads.” 
Mr. Herbert, however, in an able little book summarizing a 
large number of recent French works on the agrarian side of the 
evolution, shows that the Assembly, in what Mirabeau scorn- 
fully termed its “orgy,” had by no means solved the feudal 
problem. Its decree began thus: “The National Assembly 
entirely destroys the feudal system.” But the decree went on 
to distinguish between the real or personal servitudes which 
rere abolished without indemnity, and the other feudal rights 
which were to be redeemed at a price and which were to continue 
until the Assembly fixed the terms of redemption. Further, 
feudal jurisdictions were suppressed, but were to be maintained 
until some other jurisdiction was substituted for them. Tithes, 
again, were abolished and yet were to be levied until the Assembly 
made other provision for the persons dependent on the produce 
of the tithes. The decree definitely ended the feudal monopoly 
of keeping pigeons and also the feudal game laws, and the 
peasants made haste to slay every bird or beast that they could 
see, much to Arthur Young’s discomfort as he journeyed through 
Provence and came under the fire of these rustic sportsmen. In 
other respects the decree was absurdly ambiguous—for feudal- 
ism was abolished and yet was not abolished, and it was bound 
to cause fresh trouble. The agrarian disorders, which had 
begun in July, 1789, and had compelled the Assembly to take 
action, broke out anew. Mr. Herbert has gleaned some in- 
structive details of this peasant rising from the local histories. 
The rioters were often content if they secured the title-deeds 
recording their servile obligations ; sometimes, but not always, 
they pillaged manor-houses ; seldom did they offer violence to 
the feudal lords, who were more frightened than hurt, though 
here and there some particularly unpopular landlord had to 
flee for his life. The National Assembly approved of the efforts 
of the Government to restore order. After a long delay it 
proceeded in the spring of 1790 to formulate a scheme for the 
redemption of feudal dues at twenty or twenty-five years’ 
purchase. In cases where several persons were jointly responsible 
for a due or rent-charge, all had to unite in redeeming it. 
“ Never,” says a French writer, “have laws let loose more 
lively indignation.” The rural authorities protested against 
the decrees, and the peasantry in many districts began again to 
despoil the landlords, though the Assembly insisted that un- 
— dues must be paid. 
Ve may doubt v whether Mr. Herbert is justified in | questioning 
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the conclusion of that most learned and experienced historian, 
M. Aulard, that the bulk of the French peasantry through the 
years 1790 and 1791 continued to fulfil their legal obligations. 
The evidence is incomplete and conflicting. It is clear, however, 
that the agrarian revolution proceeded—as in Russia—inde- 
pendently of the political revolution in the towns and that it 
could not be controlled by the politicians who had perhaps 
started it. In Russia the Bolsheviks, having set the peasants 
against the landowners, proposed to turn the peasants into 
serfs of the Communist State, and now find that they cannot 
do so. Similarly, the majority of the French Assembly wished 
to destroy feudalism without infringing the rights of property 
and discovered that, having set the ball rolling downhill, they 
could not stop it. Mr. Herbert seems somewhat reluctant to 
admit that the cahiers or statements of grievances sent up by 
the electors of each district to the States General in May, 1789, 
were to a large extent inspired by skilful agitators. The 
peasantry unquestionably had reason to complain of the complex 
and inequitable taxation levied by the royal officials and by 
the manorial lords. On the other hand, it is to be remembered, 
as Mr. Herbert points out, that, except in the North, a remarkably 
large proportion of the soil of France was owned by peasants 
before the Revolution. In the Limousin, for instance, and 
Béarn three-fifths of the land belonged to peasants ; in Quercy, 
Haute Auvergne, and the Landes, at least half the land, and in 
other regions at least a third of the land, had peasant owners. 
In the North there were many peasant-proprictors, but their 
holdings were much smaller than elsewhere, and were probably 
too small to yield a fair livelihood when the demands of the 
tax-gatherer and the seignorial steward had been satisfied. The 
National Assembly thought to remedy the grievances without 
upsetting the whole system. But the peasants, being told that 
the feudal system was contrary to the Rights of Man, naturally 
felt that compromise was absurd and that they might as 
well repudiate all the customary charges on their land. The 
revolutionary leaders in Paris had to accept the peasants’ 
decision. 

Tho formal abolition of the feudal system was left to the 
Legislative Assembly which sat from the autumn of 1791 to the 
autumn of 1792. The necessity of obtaining the support of 
the peasantry in the conflict with the monarchy and with foreign 
enemies led the Assembly in successive decrees to abolish all 
feudal rights unless the owner of such rights could prove that 
they had been part of the consideration for land sold by him or 
predecessors in title. The decree of August 25th, 1792, was the 
most far-reaching. A fortnight earlier the King and Queen 
had been arrested and the Swiss Guards had becn massacred. 
The Assembly was busily raising an army to face the Austrian 
and Prussian invaders. On August 25th news came of the fall 
of Longwy, through the cowardice of the inhabitants, and the 
Assembly decided that the town when recaptured should be 
razed to the ground. In such stirring times the agrarian decree 
attracted little notice; but it gave legal sanction to what had 
been done in rural France. The Convention in July, 1793, went 
further still in its desire to secure the support of the peasantry 
for the Jacobins, who had just overthrown and proscribed the 
Girondins. A decree of July 17th, 1793, “scarcely mentioned 
in the newspapers of the time,” suppressed all feudal] dues 
without compensation and ordered the public destruction of all 
documents relating to feudal dues. Mr. Herbert would not have 
expressed surprise at the “strange silence” attending this 
decree had he looked at the political calendar for that month, 
in which Marat was assassinated, while Custines failed in his 
campaign against the Austrians and was sent before the 
revolutionary tribunal, and Lyons openly renounced its 
allegiance to the Jacobin despots of Paris. With civil war 
and a foreign war to face at the same time, the Convention 
might well offer the peasantry all possible concessions. 
We may feel sure, however, that the decree of July 17th, 
1793, merely registered the results of the agrarian revolution 
which had been proceeding for four years. The peasant 
proprietors had gained their freedom from all feudal rights 
and privileges and were busily adding more land to their 
holdings, by purchase or by occupation. Governments have 


come and gone since then, “but two things have never 
changed: the peasant’s grip upon French soil and the rule 
which makes all Frenchmen the subjects of an equal law.” 
The peasant proprietary finally recognized by 1793 has been 
and is the solid basis of the French State, against which 
Bolsheviks rage in vain. 





AMONG THE BOLSHEVIKS.* 

Ix this intensely interesting and obviously truthful book 
Captain Francis McCullagh describes his experiences among the 
Bolsheviks from January to April of 1920. He was a member 
of the British Military Mission at Omsk, and his book begins 
with a thrilling account of the retreat eastward from that town 
after the collapse of Koltchak’s Army in November, 1919, 
The horrors of frost, typhus, and starvation here recounted, 
in language that is doubly effective by reason of its studied 
simplicity, out-do even those recorded of the retreat of Napoleon's 
Grand Army from Moscow more than a century ago. Captain 
McCullagh fell into the hands of the Bolsheviks at Krasnoyarsk 
on the 6th of January—the Russian Christmas Day—and was 
agreeably surprised to find that “ the soldiers at the Front were 
kind and courteous, as military people at the Front nearly always 
are.” Their “high revolutionary fervour” made a very 
favourable impression on Captain McCullagh and his fellow- 
prisoners, who had all previously felt that they were escaping 
from ‘‘some monstrous Terror,” and ‘that some diabolical 
shape must be sitting on the throne of the dead Tsar.” 
Unfortunately for the Bolsheviks—but fortunately for the 
English reader—they had not the sense to dismiss Captain 
McCullagh to Vladivostock whilst he was under this first 
favourable impression. “We were kept,” as he remarks, 
“till we had seen what Bolshevism really is, and till we had al; 
come to hate it.” Captain McCullagh is probably the only 
Englishman who has seen the government of Lenin and Trotsky 
at close quarters without his trip being stage-managed—and 
who has returned to tell the tale. The fortunate accident 
that he is also an experienced, observant, and honest journalist, 
who knew Russia intimately for many years before the 
Revolution, gives his narrative an evidential value which it 
would hardly be possible to exaggerate. The laxity of Bolshevik 
officialdom enabled him to throw off his military identity and 
reassume the journalistic capacity in which he had previously 
visited Russia—in fact, he did this so successfully that the 
Bolsheviks sent out a triumphant wireless announcement that 
their polity was being investigated by “ the well-known English 
writer Macaulay.” In this capacity he proceeded first to 
Ekaterinburg, where he interviewed the notorious Yurovsky, 
the actual executioner of the Tsar, and obtained ample materia] 
for a touching and vivid description of the last days of the 
ill-fated Imperial family. These chapters alone, which can 
be matched only by the well-known account of the life of Marie 
Antoinette and her children in the Temple, would entitle 
Captain McCullagh’s book to a high place in the literature of 
historical memoirs. But even they pall in interest in com- 
parison with the descriptions of life in Mcscow—*‘the city 
of dreadful hunger,” as a significant chapter-heading calls the 
ancient capital of Holy Russia. No reasonable amount of 
quotation could do justice to Captain McCullagh’s incisive 
account of Lenin, Trotsky, and the amazing system of tyranny 
under which a party numbering, by Trotsky’s own admission, 
only 604,000 members is able to pose as the Proletariat and to 
dominate a population of 175 millions. In his candid and 
characteristic preface, Captain McCullagh records his intense 
dislike of Propaganda—that blessed word—and his conviction 
that “the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
would inflict far greater injury on Bolshevism than the most 
appalling exaggerations and diatribes.” We are convinced 
that Captain McCullagh has come nearer to telling the truth 
about Bolshevism than any other English writer, and we hope 
that this lucid, impartial, and exceptionally readable narrative 
of his experiences and investigations will be read by every one 
who wishes to understand the existing situation in Russia. 
We may add that the literary skill with which he describes his 
amazing adventure is worthy of the cold-drawn courage which 
alone could have carried him through it. 





FICTION. 


SISTERS-IN-LAW.+ 
Or the brilliant group or “ bunch” of Californian beauties who 
figure prominently in Mrs. Atherton’s latest novel, we aretold that 
Alexina Groome was the most “vivid,” and it is almost impos- 
sible to dispense with that overworked adjective in attempting 
to describe the quality of the story, unless, indeed, we use the 
°A Prisoner of the Reds. By Francis “McCullagh. Illustrated. London: 
(18s. net. } 


John Murray. : 
t Sisters-in-Law, By Gertrude Atherton, London: Murray. [7s. 6d. net.] 
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epithet “ seismic,’ which is justified by the fact that the narra- 
tive opens with the earthquake of 1906. Alexina herself was 
not exactly seismic, though her conversations with her impeccable 
elder married sister and her girl friends were not wanting in 
volcanic energy. Andthough in reposeshe looked like a Madonna, 
at times, when her eyes “snapped,” she was more like a Medusa. 
She was very beautiful, with a great capacity for romance, but 
had a “level head.” These contrasts abound in the book. 
Her father was a“‘fast, bad man” in his domestic life, but 
a great civic reformer, thus giving the lie to Vauvenargues’ 
maxim, “Ceux qui manquent de la probité dans leurs plaisirs 
n’en ont qu'une feinte dans les affaires.” But the most remark- 
able instance of this dualism is furnished by Mortimer 
Dwight, the young man of modest origin whom Alexina, 
a princess of the “old set” of San Francisco, ultimately 
and rashly married. Mortimer Dwight reminds us of the 
hero (and villain) of one of Gilbert’s Bab Ballads, who, after 
many years of unimpeachable virtue and decorum, resolved 
to indemnify himself for his restraint by committing a gigantic 
fraud. It is true that we learn pretty early in the story that 
Mortimer was a snob and lacking in brains. But he was hand- 
some, courageous, immaculately groomed, with a straight honest 
glance, “ kind, amiable, honest, honourable, patriotic, industrious, 
clean, polite, and moral.” We can understand that the coruscat- 
ing Alexina was bound to find him dull in the long run. But 
she had been more than content with him for three years of 
married life before she discovered that he was even dull, Then 
all in a moment he turned thief, robbed his wife of her 
fortune, took to drink, and shirked service when the war came. 
Yet the level-headed Alexina had fallen in love with him at first 
sight, and failed to recognize her true affinity in the young 
English aristocrat who had pressed his suit with indiscreet 
ardour and fled back to Europe in an agony of humiliation. 
Gora Dwight, the aptly named sister of Mortimer, had fallen in 
love with Gathbroke. She was essentially seismic, wrote 
powerful short stories and a positively terrific novel, but was 
unable to inspire affection. The sequel resolves itself into an 
unequal duel between the sisters-in-law, the prize being Gath- 
broke. He, too, was an extremely personable young man, for, 
to adapt Praed : 
** His elder brother was a peer 
And lord-lieutenant of the county.” 

Gora was not lacking in magnanimity, for it was she who first 
opened Alexina’s eyes to the speculations and peculations of 
Mortimer. On the other hand, Alexina turns splendide mendax 
to save her husband’s face and raise money to repay Gora, whose 
fortune also had been embezzled by her brother. Gora had the 
good luck to nurse Gathbroke in the war, but she was strong 
rather than fortunate; Alexina held all the cards. There was 
a traditional antipathy to divorce in Alexina’s family, but once 
her affections were really engaged that obstacle went by the 
board. There was nothing left for Gora but to crawl back to 
California like a wounded animal and find consolation in the 
composition of high-explosive fiction. We own to feeling 
considerable sympathy with Gora, and some surprise that she 
did not carry out her intention of shooting Alexina at their last 
interview. And there is a powerful sketch of the young Socialist, 
Kirkpatrick, with whom Alexina studied economics, in whom 
she inspired an odi et amo passion, but who was too proud to put 
his fortune to the touch. But the people who really attract us 
most are not the mutineers or self-expressionists, but the repre- 
sentatives of the old Californian aristocracy, as exclusive as 
the patronesses of Almack’s in its palmy days; yet for all their 
exclusiveness, dignified, distinguished in bearing and speech, 
courageous and consistent in conduct. 





The Golden Shoe. By Justin Huntley McCarthy. - (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 8s. 6d. net.)—Cynthia Moon and Clarence March, 
two lonely girls in London, decide to adopt each other’s names, 
for reasons which the reader must discover for himself. The 
real Clarence dies, and the counterfeit Clarence inherits her 
friend’s formerly alienated grandfather, her fortune, and eventu. 
ally the hand of the real heir. The villain, the proprietor of a 
great London shoe shop, appears and disappears appropriately. 
There is nothing very original about all this. But the delightful 
account of Brown Square, Westminster, in the sixth chapter, 
the many scenes between the two girls—notably the meeting 
in the graveyard—the story of the large-hearted Mr. Bonnett’s 
ill-fated romance, all have a flavour about them which betrays 
in the author a very generous endowment of “ that imponderable 





superfluity, grace,” which, together with a certain quaint charm, 
is here seen masquerading most pleasantly as some greater thing, 
READABLE Novets.—The Glorious Hope. By Jane Burr. 
(Duckworth. 8s. 6d. net.)—An exposition of the working of 
the American divorce laws in Bohemian New York. The title 
of the book and the optimistic note which prevails throughout 
lead the reader to suppose that the impression produced is more 
damaging to the credit of that system and of that section of 
American society than the author is aware. Love's Anvil. 
By V. I. Dmitrieva. (Stanley Paul. 8s. 6d. net.)—A transla- 
tion from the Russian. The story is very slight, the love interest 
extremely inconclusive, but the selfless devotion of Gomotchka, 
a medical girl-student, is portrayed with a power which is no 
doubt to some extent attributable to the autobiographica] 
character of the book.——Lady Bountiful. By George 
Birmingham. (Christophers. 6s. net.)—In a series of most 
entertaining stories Canon Hannay laughs at the world— 
more especially the Irish world. It is most kindly satire, 
however, and the world must, as always, laugh with him. 








POETS AND POETRY, 


MR. SQUIRE’S ANTHOLOGY.* 

THe fact that will probably strike the reader most on 
looking through Mr. Squire’s Selections from Modern Poets 
is the remarkable gap that the omission of the compiler’s own 
work makes in any collection of modern verse. Mr. Squire's 
opinion and example have had a tremendous effect among the 
younger school of poets, over whom he in fact reigns as an 
uncrowned and highly benevolent potentate. Thus, in an 
anthology, otherwise so comprehensive, the presence of effect 
without cause strikes the reader at once. Such an arrangement 
was, we suppose, impossible, but the reader will wish for the 
sake of completeness that Mr. Squire had got one of his colleagues 
of the London Mercury, Mr. Shanks or Mr. Turner, to put in 
as an appendix at least one or two examples of his work, such 
as the beautiful sonnet “ You are my Sky ” or “ A Far Place.” 

All the poems in this collection are by writers who were under 
fifty when, in 1919, Mr. Squire began its compilation. He 
remarks on the wide diffusion of poetical impulse in the present 
age; the works of no fewer than forty-six poets are here repre- 
sented, and, in the present writer’s opinion, that number might 
very properly have been slightly increased. 

Here are some of Mr. Squire’s general observations on the 
poetical characteristics of the present age. He has commented 
on the absence of an outstanding didactic poet :— 

‘*There are several observations, however, which should be 
made, One is that the great doctrinal poets have not always 
become widely recognized as such in their own prime, their 
general vogue being posthumous. Another is that we cannot 
possibly tell what a poet now living and young may or may not 
do before he dies. But though I have my own views on this 
subject I do not think that the age, even if admitted to be purely 
lyrical, stands in need of defence. It is of no use asking a 
poetical renascence to conform to type, for there isn’t any type. 
There are marked differences in the features of all those English 
poetical movements which have chiefly contributed to the body 
of our ‘immortal’ poetry. In the Elizabethan age we had the 
greatest diversity of production: a multitude of great and sma!l 
men, with much genius, or but a spark of it blown to life by the 
favourable wind, produced works in every form and on every 
stale. The age of Herbert and Vaughan, of Crashaw, Herrick, 
Marvell, Carew, Suckling, Lovelace, Corbet, Habington, is 
memorable almost solely for its lyrical work. The era of Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, and Keats was an age during 
which a vast amount of great poetry was written by a few great 

0ets ; there was very little healthy undergrowth. Should our 
Riesery age be remembered by posterity solely as an age during 
which fifty men had written lyrics of some durability for their 
truth and beauty, it would not be remembered with contempt. 
It is in that conviction that I have compiled this anthology.” 

Now as to the actual content of the book. Mr. Squire has 
disarmed criticism beforehand in the case of Mr. Masefield’s 
work, for he tells us that he was unable to get permission to 
print “ Biography ” and “ August, 1914,” which would certainly 
have been the first poems to enter the mind of any anthologist. 
In the case of James Elroy Flecker, surely the beautiful “ Pillage” 
should at all costs have been included, even, if necessary, to the 
exclusion of “‘ Old Ships ” or of “* The War Song of the Saracens.” 
The present writer believes that if confronted with the ghost 
of Shakespeare or John Donne and told to give one characteristic 
example, and one only, of modern poetry, he would probably 

* Selections from Modern Poets. By J. C. Squire. London: Martin Secker. 
{6s, net.] 
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choose “ Pillage” as that examplar. Much modern work may 

remind us of Crashaw, or of Herrick, of Marlowe, of Keats or 

of Blake, but “ Pillage” is one of the poems which bears the 

modern stamp with startling sharpness. Let me remind the 

reader of the first two verses: :— 

“They will trample our gardens to mire, they will bury our 
city in fire ; 

Our —- await their desire, our children the clang of the 
chain, 

Our —— judges and lords they will bind by the neck with 
cords, 

And harry with whips and swords till they perish of shame or 


ain, 

And the great lapis lazuli dome where the gods of our race had a 
home 

Will break like a wave from the foam and shred into fiery 
rain. 

No more on the long summer days shall we walk in the meadow- 
sweet ways 

With the teachers of music and phrase, and the masters of dance 
and design, 

No more when the trumpeter calls shall we feast in the white- 
light halls ; 

For stayed are the soft footfalls of the moon-browed bearers of 


wine, 

And lost are the statues of King and of Gods with great glorious 
wings, 

And an empire of beautiful things, and the lips of the love that 


was mine.’ 


Another disappointment was the omission of Rupert Brooke's 
two sonnets on Helen and Menelaus, though the reader is 
almost consoled for its absence by the presence of “ Dining 
Room Tea.” Again, the selections from De la Mare seemed to 
ws faulty in that they showed only one side of this poet’s 
strange genius. There are none of the childish poems, such as 
“Jim Jay,” for though “The Song of the Mad Prince” has been 
put into a book for children, it is surely of an entirely adult 
poignancy. There has been the same omission of the lighter 
poems in the case of Mr. Robert Graves. 

Writers whose entire exclusion is perhaps rather surprising 
are Wilfred Wilson Gibson, Eunice Tietjens (“ Profiles from 
China ”), Richard Aldington, the Sitwell family, Herbert Asquith, 
and possibly Charlotte Mew, among whose works there are at 
least three or four short poems which are to be preferred to an 
equal number of those printed here. That Mr. Vachel Lindsay 
finds no place is easier to understand, for his short poems are 
almost without exception mediocre, and his long works would 
have shown out of scale in such a book. Had space permitted 
we should have liked to put forth definite candidates for inclusion 
in the next edition. 

However, when every possible objection has been raised 
against Mr. Squire’s choices, his book certainly remains the best 
single-volume anthology of modern verse that has yet been pub- 
lished. We are not quite sure that if we wanted to introduce 
the usual intelligent foreigner to modern English verse we 
should not rather give him the complete set of Georgian Poetry ; 
but if we apply the one volume test, there is no question of what 
anthology to choose. We hope to return at a later date to some 
discussion of general modern poetic tendencies. 

e 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
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(Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 


Edward Prince of Wales. By G. Ivy Sanders. (Nisbet. 
2s. 6d. net.)—This pleasant and unpretentious biography of 
“the most discussed and popular young man of his day” may 
be commended. The Prince of Wales has done much and seen 
much in his twenty-seven years, and this brief and accurate 
account of his career, illustrated with a number of photographs, 
is readable.——Our Prince, by Edward Legge (Eveleigh Nash, 
5s. net), is discursive and argumentative, but covers the main 
events of the Prince’s active life. The author errs in devoting 
a whole chapter to the refutation of some trivial and ill-natured 
criticism which most people have forgotten.——Down Under 
With the Prince, by Everard Cotes (Methuen, 7s. 6d. net), is a 
well-written and detailed account of the Prince’s long tour in 
the ‘Renown’ to Fiji, New Zealand, Australia, and the West 
Indies, by a correspondent who accompanied him on the long 
journey of 45,000 miles. In following the Prince the reader 


may learn a great deal about the great Dominions and the Crown 
Colonies which the Prince visited. The book contains some 
capital photographs, 





Roland & Roneevauxr. By Joseph Bédier. (Clarendon Press, 
2s. net.)—Professor Bédier’s Romanes Lecture, delivered on 
June 4th, was a brilliant analysis of the Chanson de Roland, the 
first of the epics of chivalry and one of the products of the great 
period, between 1080 and 1130, when France displayed her 
spiritual and intellectual vigour to the full. Professor Bédier 
discusses the question why Roland, being faced with an over. 
whelming array of infidels, refused either to retreat or, as Olivicr 
proposed, to sound his horn Olifant in order to bring Charlemagne 
to the rescue. Professor Bédier confesses that the experience 
of the war has taught him that his earlier interpretation of 
Roland’s conduct was imperfect. Roland was not merely 
vainglorious or obstinate in deciding to fight against apparently 
hopeless odds, when his comrades wanted him to summon help. 
“ Without his knowing it, without their knowing it, he personifies 
their sub-conscious desire.” He foresaw the victory that he 
did in fact achieve. The rear-guard was annihilated at Ronce- 
vaux, but Roland, dying, remained master of the field. The 
Saracens had fled, after their third attack, and Charlemagne 
returned to find that Roland had gained the day. Professor 
Bédier concludes that Roland “le preux ” acted rightly, as so 
many did in the Great War, in the spirit of Corneille’s line :— 

* Faites votré devoir et laissez faire aux dieux.” 


The Corpus Glossary. Edited by W. M. Lindsay. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 40s. net.)}—Professor Lindsay has 
performed a very difficult task in editing “ England’s oldest 
dictionary,” an eighth-century glossary in the library of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, which was printed thirty years ago, 
but needed skilful handling. It contains some eight thousand 
glosses; most of these give Latin synonyms, but at least a 
thousand give the Anglo-Saxon equivalent for the Latin word 
glossed. The text of the unique MS., itself a transcript, is 
corrupt ; the editor’s duty has been to trace the glosses to their 
source in one or other of four early glossaries published in the 
Corpus, or in the Leyden glossary published by Dr. Hessels. 
Professor Lindsay has done this work with his accustomed care 
and precision, for the benefit alike of Latinists and Anglo-Saxon 
students. Miss Helen Buckhurst has made a good index of 
the Anglo-Saxon words. Our knowledge of Anglo-Saxon is of 
course derived in no small degree from the glosses by Anglo- 
Saxon scribes on Latin MSS. or from the few glossaries of this 
kind that were compiled in English monasteries. 


The Law of Naval Warfare. By J. A. Hall. (Chapman and 
Hall. 30s. net.)—Mr. Hall published the first edition of his 
useful book just before the war. This new edition has thus 
had to be in great part rewritten. It is a well-planned and 
compact survey of this branch of international law, with an 
appendix of documents such as the unhappy Declaration of 
London and various Orders in Council relating to contraband, 
the blockade, and so forth. Mr. Hall contends that, although 
Germany defied and repudiated international law in the late 
war because there was only one powerful neutral, in the next 
war there will probably be several powerful neutrals who could 
insist on a proper observance of the rules of warfare. It is 
therefore desirable to have a general agreement as to the nature 
of these rules and to secure for the support of public opinion. 
The study of international law is thus by no means obsolete. 


Studies in Islamic Mysticism. By R. A. Nicholson. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 24s. net.)—Dr. Nicholson has described 
in this work the life and teaching of three famous Sufis or mystics, 
the Persians Abu Said (967-1049) and Al-Jili (1365-1406 or later) 
and the Cairene Arab Ibnu ’1-Farid (1182-1235). “ Sufism is at 
once the religious philosophy and the popular religion of Islam. 
The great Mohammedan mystics are also saints.” There is a 
marked contrast between such pious and ascetic men as these 
and the savage and unscrupulous Oriental despots who are too 
often regarded as typical of the Mohammedan religion; St. 
Francis.and Torquemada or Philip II. were no farther apart. 
To Christian readers the chapter on “ The Perfect Man” will be 
especially interesting. Al-Jili developed a doctrine of Mohammed 
as the absolutely perfect man which is strangely akin to the 
doctrine of the Logos in the Gospel of St. John. 


The Koran. Translated into English by George Sale. (Warne. 
10s. net.)—Sale’s translation first appeared in 1734. Sir Edward 
Denison Ross, in a preface to this comély reprint, says that 
Sale’s version has not been superseded, and that his * prelimi- 
nary discourse” on Mohammed, the Koran, and the early 
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development of Islam “still remains the best introduction in 
any European language to the study ” of Mohammedanism. It 
seems that Sale derived his knowledge of the Arabic commentators 
mainly from the annotated translation published by Marracci 
in 1698, but Sale was clearly a brilliant scholar who made the 
most of his scanty opportunities. He learned Arabic in London, 
and never left England. He was a lawyer by profession and 
did much work for the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
lege, helping to translate the New Testament into Arabic before 
he devoted his leisure to the Koran. He died in 1736, at the 
age of thirty-nine. It is pleasant to think that the version by 
which he is remembered has stood the test of time. 


Who Rules Russia: the Personnel of the Soviet Bureaucracy. 
‘New York: Association Unity of Russia.)}—This pamphlet 
gives lists of the members of the various Bolshevik committees 
which rule Russia. It indicates the nationality of each person. 
The ‘“‘ Council of the People’s Commissars,” for example, consists 
of 3 Russians, 2 Armenians, and 17 Jews. The “ War Commis- 
sariat ” consists of 34 Jews, 8 Letts, and one German; without 
asingle Russian. The “‘ Commissariat of the Interior ” contains 
45 Jews, 11 Letts, 1 Pole, 3 Armenians, 2 Germans, and 
2 Russians. The ‘“ Committee of Foreign Affairs ” contains one 
Russian, 13 Jews, and 3 others. The “ Commissariat of the 
Exchequer ” consists of 26 Jews, 2 Russians, a Lett and a Pole ; 
the ‘‘Commissariat of Justice” consists of 18 Jews and. an 
Armenian, but has no Russian member. The central executive 
committee of the 5th Pan-Russian Congress of Soviets, nominally 
representing a Russia in which perhaps one person out of twenty 
is a Jew, contained 43 Jews out of 62, only 6 of whom were 
Russians. The pamphlet shows that the other Socialist parties, 
“who allege that they are in opposition” to the Bolsheviks, 
are largely controlled by Jews; for example, the Menshevik 
2entral committee consists of 11 Jews, and the Socialist Revolu- 
tionary committee contains 14 Jews and one Russian. If these 
lists are inaccurate, it would be well to have the errors exposed. 


Income Tax, d&c.: Handbook of Rates for 1921-22. By 
Charles H. Tolley. (Waterlow. 9d. net.)—This useful and 
accurate little handbook appears in a revised form, and includes 
a note of the alterations proposed in this year’s Finance Bill, 
especially in regard to Excess Profits Duty. 


The Historic Names of the Streets and Lanes of Oxford. By 
H. E. Salter. With a Map and a Preface by Robert Bridges. 
(Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. net.)—The author of this interesting 
contribution to the history of Oxford quotes on the cover Tenny- 
son’s lines :— 

*“ Why change the titles of your streets ? 

You fools! You'll want them all again,” 
Mr. Bridges explains that some residents desire to restore the 
historic names of a few streets, replacing, for example, the 
“silly modernism” of “St. Catherine Street” by the original 
“Cat Street.” Mr. Salter states the facts about Oxford street- 
names, which have varied greatly from time to time, and then 
summarizes the few changes proposed, such as ‘ Bocardo 
Lane” for St. Michael’s Street and ‘‘ Great Bailey ” for Queen 
Street. 


The Extra Pharmacopoeia. Vol. Il.; 17th Edition, revised 
by W. Harrison Martindale, Ph.D., F.C.S., and W. Wynn Westcott, 
M.B. Lond., D.P.H. (H. K. Lewis. 7s. 6d. net.)—To state that 
The Extra Pharmacopoeia has become indispensable to every 
medical man and pharmaceutical chemist is to utter a common- 
place. The first volume of the latest edition was published in 
1920. The second volame, which has just appeared, is a mine of 
information such as can be found in no other single volume. 
Here the practitioner will find concise but, nevertheless, clear 
accounts of bio-chemical and other tests which are doing so much 
to clarify our ideas of disease. The results of Dr. McClean’s 
work on albuminuria, which would appear to revolutionize 
current views of the importance of this symptom as an indication 
of Bright’s disease, are not overlooked, and this is very recent 
work indeed. Sections dealing with radiology, bacteriology, and 
chemical analysis, all excellent, are to be found in this wonderful 
book, for which doctors and chemists, and through them the 
public, owe a debt of thanks to the authors. The volume may be 
easily slipped into the coat-pocket. 


We have received the first number of the Dalhousie Review, 
@ quarterly edited by Professor H. L. Stewart, of Dalhousie 





University (Halifax, Nova Scotia: Review Publishing Com- 
pany, 2 dollars a year), “‘ What we have in mind,” says the 
editor, “is the need of that public, concerned about the things 
of the intellect and the spirit, which desires to be addressed on 
problems ef general importance and in a style that can be 
generally understood,” This object is certainly attained in 
the opening number, which is varied in interest. and ably written. 
Professor J. A. Lindsay, of Belfast, opens with a weighty article 
“On Thinking Biologically.” Mr. Justice Chisholm, of the 
Nova Scotia Bench, gives the history of the first law-court in 
the colony, dating from 1721, eleven years after the British 
occupation. Professor Falconer writes sympathetically on the 
Lambeth Encyclical from a Presbyterian standpoint. There 
are articles on Meredith’s poetry and some French war poems, 
on vocational education, and on the censorship of moving 
pictures, and other topics. Current political questions are 
briefly discussed at the close. We wish the Dalhousie Review 
the success which it richly deserves, 


The Annals of the Middlesex Hospital at Clacton-on-Sea During 
the Great War. By Comyns Berkeley and Victor Bonney.—This 
clever and amusing book is sold for the benefit of the Middlesex 
Hospital, but by a strange oversight neither the name of the 
publisher nor the price is given in our copy. The authors are the 
two gynaecological surgeons of the Middlesex Hospital who from 
1914 to 1919 did their own work there and at the Chelsea Hospital 
for Women, and also acted as joint honorary surgeons in charge 
of the Clacton branch hospital, of over a hundred beds, in which 
9,242 military patients were treated. How mortal men could 
double their work for four years and a-half and survive we do 
not know, but the lively sense of humour which is displayed 
throughout their book probably saved them. It is well illus- 
trated with photographs and comic drawings, and ought to add 
an appreciable sum to the hospital funds. 


The Imperial Press Conference in Canada. By Robert Donald, 
With a preface by Lord Burnham, (Hodder :nd Stoughton. 
25s. net.) —Dr. Donald has written a full and interesting account. 
illustrated with many portraits and other photographs, of the 
very successful conference of last year, at which delegates 
attended from the Press of the United Kingdom, the Dominions, 
India, the West Indies, Ceylon, Egypt, Singapore, and Malta, 
Such conferences are most stimulating for all who take part in 
them, as the first conference showed when it was held here before 
the war. They have, too, indirect results of great value to the 
Empire as a whole. The delegates had a most enjoyable tour 
through Canada. Dr. Donald’s descriptive notes on the many 
towns which he visited are pleasant reading, and some of the 
extracts from speeches illustrate local opinion. A full report 
of the proceedings at the conference of the Empire Press Union 
is appended. 

Lloyd George and Co, Cartoons by Low from the Star. 
(G. Allen and Unwin. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Arnold Bennett 
explains in a preface that some remarks of his on the merit of 
Mr. David Low’s cartoons for the Bulletin caused Mr. Low to be 
invited to London. His caustic and vigorous cartoons are now 
well known, and this selection from them will amuse readers. 
Some may think that, as the Australian troops are said to have 
remarked of the Americans, “they are too rough,’ but Mr. 
Low was trained in a school of hard hitting. His Coalition ass 
with two heads is a whimsical invention. 


The British in China and Far Eastern Trade. By C. A. 
Middleton Smith. (Constable. 18s. net.)—Professor Middleton 
Smith, of Hong Kong, has embodied a great deal of information 
about Chinese trade and industry and about prominent Chinese 
politicians in this interesting but somewhat disconnected book. 
His object is to interest British readers in the development of 
China’s natural resources. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 


Tue following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

Prehistory: a Study of Early Culture in Europe and the 
Mediterranean Basin. By M. C. Burkitt. With a Preface by 
Abbé Breuil. (Cambridge University Press. 
Sir Edward Elgar. By J. F. Porte. (Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. net.) 
——A Record of European Armour and Arms. By Sir Guy 


Francis Laking. Vol. LV. (G. Bell, £15 15s. for the 5 vols.) 


35s. net.)—— 
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—Arabian Medicine. -By Edward G. Browne. (Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. net.}——What Really Happened at 
Paris: The Story of the Peace Conference, 1919, by the American 


Delegates. Edited by Edward Mandell House and Charles 
Seymour. (Hodder and Stoughton. 25s. net.)——Henry Duke 


of Grafton, 1663-1690. By Sir Almeric Fitzroy. (Christophers, 
12s. 6d. net.}——The Fifth Division in the Great War. By 
Brigadier-General A. H. Hussey and Major D. 8S. Inman. (Nisbet, 
15s. net.}——Frank Maxwell, Brigadier-General, V.C.: . A 
Memoir and Som: Letters. Edited by his Wife. (Murray. 12s. 
net.)——-Letters to Nobody, 1908-1913. By Sir Guy Fleetwood 
Wilson. (Murray. 12s. net.) 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 
Ainslie (D.), Theory and History of Historiography, trans. from the Italian 


PRINCIPAL 


of Benedetto Croce, 8VO .....ccceceeeeeenees Cocccesese (Harrap) net 15/0 
Baker (W. R.), The Loy ow eb eccccccscesccegeces Routledge) net 10/6 
Davey (Doris), after Hel n White, “My Dolly's itome, d4to . de> net 10/6 
Dimsdale (M. S8.), Happy —y and Other Essays, 8vo ...... (Heffer) net 7/6 


Dr. K.), Simmel (Dr. E.), and Jones (Dr. E.), 


Farenczi (Dr. 8), Abraham 
far Neuroses, intro. by — Freud, roy 8vo 


Psycho-Analysis and the 


(G. Allen & Unwin) net 7/6 

Frothingham (T. G.), A Guide to the Military History of the World War, 
WDIL4-1G1G, GVO 2. .ccccccccccccscctcccece PTTTTIT TT Tt Unwin) net 12/6 
Gilfillan (A. ), COmeevilee, CF GVO oc cccccceccecscecccccsecss lrose) net 8/6 

Karsner (H. T.) and Ecker (E. E.), Principles of Immunology, 8vo 

(Lippincott) net 21/0 

Putnam (J. J.), Addresses on Psycho-Analysis, oe by Sigm. Freud, 
PE SUD cnccaceandencvendsiciedevcaoeses aes (G . Allen & Unwin) net 12/6 
Russell (B.), Analysis of Mind, 8vo ..........-- Allen & Unwin) net 16,0 


Scott (W. D.), Psychology of Advertising in Theory and Practice, 8vo 
(Pitman) net 12/6 
Harrap) net 12/6 


An Introduction to Mythology, 8vo 
30.0 


Spence (L.), ( 
a Phoenician Colony in Sicily, roy 8vo (Bell) net 


Whitaker (J. 8.), Motya: 


TILO - LEUM 
GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OF AN 


OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR |» 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Lid., REGENT ST.,W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


BUY LINEN FROM THE LINEN FIRM 


You will know you are receiving Write to-day for a set of samples of 
the very best possible value for our linens and our price — 0. sor. 
your money if you buy direct from is — eal canes paia ro 
the makers—Robinson & Cleaver. orders of 203, and upwards. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
Linen ?"-mufacturers, Belfast, Ireland. 


DENT’S WATCHES ont CLOCKS 


NOTICE. — The _ business M. F. Dent, 
Watch, Clock, and Chronometer _— m rs, has now 
become re-united with, and is trading uader tho 


name of : 
Ltd, 


E. DENT and CoO,, 
at the following addresses: — 

61 STRAND, W.C.2% 4 ROYAL GAGMANGE, £2. 3, 
and 4 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W. 1. 














BY APPOINTMENT 
To 
H.M. THE KING. 


EHRMANNS 
Famous Wines and Spirits. 


This week’s Speoia!l Bargain: 


EXCELLENT DINNER BURGUNDY 


(Cuvée Bonnefond). 
Smooth and soft, good bodied. An excellent Table Wine. 


Pe 29/ 6 dozen. 
In original one dozen cases. 


Allowance 1s. per dozen on 4 dozen. 
1s, 6d. ,, » OF more. 


Write for “ PINK LIST, “ ay aes. assortment of Wines and Spirits 
t Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 
LONDON, E.C. 2. 








Splendid Value. 


Please quote “8.” 


PROVIDE FOR OLD AGE. 


Old age and infirmity with their 
disability come all too soon. 
Provide capital for your old age 
by an Endowment Assurance. 











PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD. 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 





No Beds Need 
Remain Closed if— 


an adequate response is received to this appeal ; on the 

contrary, additional beds would be available immo- 

diately, and waiting lists, the cause of so much suffer- 
ing, would be a thing of the past. 


OSPITAL SUNDAY, 
26th June, 1921, 


offers you the great annual opportunity of doing your 
part to reliovo the great burden of the London hospitals. 


Many of the Hospitals have long Waiting Lists, 


which mean much suffering. You have the power, if you 

will only exercise it, to stop this suffering. Will you 

do so by sending a CONTRIBUTION TO YOUR VICAR 

OR MINISTER, or to the LORD MAYOR, Mansion 
House, London, E.C. 4 ? 


Bankers: BANK OF ENGLAND. 


rALUABLE FREEHOLD, Ww 2, district, beautiful HOUS Ss] 
20 rooms, fitted for nursing home, large garden, TO BE SOLD, compte * 
with furniture. Can be ” by instalments.—Write “ V.F. 2,”" c,o W ILLING's 
33 Knightsbridge, S.W.1 





Loxs COUNTY WESTMINSTER ond PARR’ S BANK, 





LIMITED, 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books of the London County 
Westminster and Parr’s Bank, Limited, will be closed on the Ist July, 192i 
for that day only, for the preparation of the Dividend payable 2nd August, 1921. 

Proprietors registered in the Books of the Company on the 30th inst. will be 
entitled to the dividend on the number o. shares then standing in their respective 
names. 

41 Lothbury, E.C. 2 F. MYTTON, 

Stas June, 1921. Secretary. 





APPOINTMENTS, an. VACANT AND WANTED. 


OYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, GREENWICH. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the following APPOINTMENTS to 

the Professorial Staff of ee ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, GREENWICH, 
to date September Ist, 1921: 

MATHE ATICS. FOUR INSTRUCTORS. Two of these appointments 
are permanent, and two, in the first place, for one year. Good Honours Degree in 
Mathematics essential. 

PHYSICS. “THREE INSTRUCTORS, to teach General Physics and Applied 
Electricity. One ap tment is permanent and the others, in the first piace, 
for one year. Qualifications: ¢ Honours Degree in Physics, Natural Science, 
or Electrical Engineering. Teaching gees, ¢ + sgeaeed with experience of 
either Research or Electrical Works Practice, desirable. 

APPLIED MECHANICS.—TWO INSTRUCTORS, to be appointed in the 
first place, for one year, to undertake lecture and laboratory work in Engineering 
subjects for classes of University standard. Candidates should have expericnce 
in Engineering practice and in teaching. 

The scale of remuneration for permanent appointments in each case is £500 
rising by £25 annually to £600, plus 10 per cent. of salary paid by the Government 
towards pensions fund. 

Instructors appointed on a temporary basis will receive an inclusive salary 
not exceeding £600 per annum. Should they be retained after one year they will 
be placed on the above pormanent scale at £525. 

Applications, together with statement of qualifications and experience, 
copies of recent testimonials, to be forwarded before July lith to 


ani 








HE SECRETARY OF THE ADMIRALTY. 
Whitehall, 8.W.1. 
" aaiad OF WORCESTER SECONDARY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


ag are invited for the following posts vacant in September :— 
ADVANCED COURSE, ENGLISH. } (Honours degree cssential.) 


(Graduate.) 
(Graduate.) 
(Phonetics essential.) 


’ MIDDLE SCHOOL ‘MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS. 


2 ADVANCED COURSE, FRENCH. 

3. SENIOR MATHEMATICS MISTRESS. 

4. SENIOR SCIENCE ao (Botany essential.) 

5. SENIOR ART MISTRESS. 

6. MIDDLE SCHOOL MATHEMATICS AND CHEMISTRY (Graduate.) 
7 (Graduate.) 
8 

9. 


10. MIDDLE AND LOWER SCHOOL FRENCH. 
11. LOWER SCHOOL ENGLISH and HISTORY, 
. ASSISTANT GEOGRAPHY MISTRESS. 
For posts 10, 11 and 12 any of the following subsidiary subjects are desirable: 
Botany, —— Drawing. Games a recommendation in every cas2 
Salary Scale.—Graduates e £150 by £10 to £280. 
Non-graduates .. £130 by £10 to £200 
With an additional bonus in each case of £50, an inérease of £10 for Secondary 
training and £10 for an Honours degree. Increments for past Secondary School 
service up to 7 years allowed. 
Candidates for Posts 1 and 2 may be placed at a higher initial salary and 
mm. a maximum of £350 with bonus as above by increments of £12 105 
Applications with full particulars, testimonials, and names of three re ferees 
should be made by letter to the HEAD- MISTRESS, on or before the 4th July. 
Victoria Institute, THOS. DUCKWORTH, 
Worcester. Joint Seceotary for Education. 


TNIVERSITY COL COLLEGE OF W ALES, ABERY STW YTH. 
Applications are invited for the post of ASSIST: ANT LECTURER in CLASSICS 
at the above College. The appointment is a probationary one for a period of 
two years, with possible re-election for a third year. Salary £300. Applications 
and references or testimonials should be sent In by July 5th, 1921, to the 
REGISTRAR of the COLLEGE, from whom further Pon Dav may be obtained. 
14th June, 1921. . DAVIES, Principal. 


RE 


F you are interested in an investment which, by the outlay of 

£150 per annum for five years (total £750), world- renowned experts advise 

(and experience confirms), should thereafter return an income of £500 per annum, 

without risk of loss of capital, write for a to THE AFRICAN 

REALTY TRUST, LTD, Capital £400,000, fully subscribed), 837s New Broad 
Street, London, E.0. 2, 
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i lll adic? MyPal OF SYDNEY. 
NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA. 
CHAIR OF LATIN. 


Applications are invited from candidates qualified for the above position. 
Balary (fixed) £1,100 per annum, and £150 allowed for travelling expenses to 
Sydney from ——. Pension of £400 per annum, under certain conditions, 
after 20 years’ service. Duties commence March 1st, 1922. 

Further details of terms of appointment may be obtained from the undersigned, 
to whom applications (in sextuplicate), stating age and qualifications, accompanied 
by references and copies of testimonials, should be sent not later than Monday, 


July 25th, 1921. ‘ ; ; 
AGENT GENERAL FOR NEW SOUTH WALES, 
Australia House, Strand, 


~ 


London, W.C. 
June 20th, 1921, 


6 ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
NEWQUAY COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





Wanted, in September next, a HEAD-MISTRESS for the Newquay County 
School for Girls. Commencing salary, £400. 

Applicants must be graduates of a University in the United Kingdom. 

Form of application and further particulars may be obtained by forwarding 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the undersigned, to whom all applications 
must be sent on or before Monday, llth July, 1921. 

Education Department, F. R. PASCOE, 

County Hall, Truro. Secretary. 
17th June, 1921. 


NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


The Council invites applications for the post of ORGANISING TUTOR IN 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE to the Trade Union Classes. The 
Tutor will also rank as a part-time Lecturer in the Faculty of Commerce. 

Stipend £400 per annum, ‘The duties will comménce on October Ist, 1921. 

Applications, supported by testimonials (three copies) should be sent not later 
than Saturday, July 16th, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars 
can be obtained. GEO. H. MORLEY 
Secretary. 

} GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY COM- 

PANY highly recommend an ex-guard of the Company as MESSENGER, 
CARETAKER, HALL PORTER, or in any similar position of trust. Suitable 
for bank or club. Has four years’ mental hospital experience and knowledge of 
fire brigade and police work, Ex-Volunteer sergeant. Age 57: robust health: 
married ; wife a trained nurse.—Reply SECRETARY, Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Company, 48 Copthall Avenue, London, E.C, 2. 


| Spheres 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


Applications are invited for the vacant post of ASSISTANT ART MISTRESS 
at the Natal Education Department’s Art School and Training College, of which 
the Headquarters are at Pietermaritzburg. 


Term; and conditions :-— 

1, Engagement on contract for three years in the first Instance. 

2. Commencing salary £300 per annum, rising by annual increments of £15 
to £450 per annum, subject to satisfactory service. 

3. Candidates must hold an A.R.G.A. Diploma and be capable of teaching 
elementary subjects, craftwork (chiefly embroidery, writing and iHumin- 
ating, wood-carving and pottery) and general Art School routine. 

Preference will be given to candidates who have had experience in Primary and 
Secondary School work so as to be able to help with the Training College 
Classes. 

4. Free second-class steamer passage from United Kingdom to Durban, and 
third-class rail fare from place of residence to port of embarkation. 

5. The successful candidate will be required to sign an engagement contract 
in the United Kingdom and to present an entirely satisfactory medical certifi. 
cate on a form to be supplied by the High Commissioner for the Union 
of South Africa. 


Applications (in duplicate), which may be submitted in any form that candidates 
consider desirable, accompanied by copies of testimonials as to qualifications» 
experience, character, &c. (also in duplicate), should be lodged with the SECRE- 
TARY, Office of the High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, Trafalgar 
Square, London, W.C., not later than 11th July, 1921. 





BOROUGH OF SOUTHPORT. 


Baal 
VICTORIA SCHOOL OF ART. 





Wanted, in September next, fully qualifled HEAD-MASTER (A.R.C.A. or 
equivalent). Candidates must give evidence of good organizing ability and be 
competent to develop the art-crafts side of the school. 

Commencing salary not less than £450 per annum, with the prospect of a 
small additional remuneration if appointed Curator of the Art Gallery. 

Form of application may be obtained from the undersigned, and should be 
returned without delay, accompanied by copies of three recent testimonials. 

j ALLANACH, 

Education Offices, 

2 Church Strect, Southport. 


Director of Education. 
{] SIVSREITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
ELEMENTARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT (WOMEN), 
SENIOR LECTURER in EDUCATION (woman) will be required in Sep- 
tember next consequent sous the appointment of Miss M. Morton, M.A., as 
Principal of the Newcastle-on-Tyne Training College. Good degree, quali- 
fications in educational theory, experience in schools and in the training of 


teachers, essential. 
Further particulars can be obtaincd trom GEO, H, MORLEY, 
Secretary. 





OODBRIDGE SCHOOL, SUFFOLK. 


Tho Governors invite applications for the HEAD-MASTERSH 
be vacant after the 21st shly next. a ee 
The Head-Master must be a Graduate of some University in the United King- 
dom, but need not be in Holy Orders. He will receive a fixed stipend of £200 
i annum with a capitation Fee of not less than £4 for each boy in the School. 
here is a — modern residence for the Head-Master with accommodation for 
over 40 boarderg. There are two other boarding-houses in the occupation of 
—- a ge: J = poy — of nearly 40 acres. 
e number o 3 now in the School is 14 i; o 
ithe Head Masters 2 , 9, of whom over 43 are boarders 
erence will be given to a candidate from nfe . - 
ae Pad one of the Conference Schools, 
Canvassing directly or indirectly will be regarded as a disqualification. 
Applications from candidates, stating age and qualifications, with copies of 
three recent testimonials, to be sent before the 11th July, 1921, to the under- 
signed, from whom extracts from the Scheme of Management and further particu- 
lars may be obtained, 
is ERNEST R. WOOD, Solicitor. 
Woodbridge, Suffolk. Clerk to the Governors. 


\ITY OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


ABBEYDALE SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, MILLHOUSES. 
Head-Mistress: Miss B. A. TONKIN (Mod. Lang. Tripos), 





me Application is invited for the following appointment :— 

SCIENCK MISTRESS, Honours Graduate preferred, with special 
fications in Mathematics, Physics, or Botany. 

Good experience with Middle School forms essential. 

This additional mistress is required for the commencement of the Autumn 
Term, when the September admissions of pupils are made. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Scale. 

Application Forms, which may be had on receipt of a stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope from the undersigned, to be returned to the Head-Mistress 


at once. 
. PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Education Office, Sheffield. Director of Education. 
YECRETARIAL OPENINGS.—There are one or two 
VACANCIES in the STUDENTS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT for 
GIRLS of good education who are prepared for posts offered by the Appointments 
Branch of tho Central Bureau. Training period, six months; fee 30 guineas. 
~—Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau for tha Employment of Women, 
5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 


quali- 








AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS. Price 2s. 6d. to 2s. 10d. post free.—-WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, LTD., 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 








ae tg THEATRE, Hampstead Tube Stn. Hamp. 
‘4 7224. Nightly, 8.15. Matinee Saturday at 2.30. “Tae Pep.Lar’s 
BaSKET.”” Seats bookable: 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., and 3s. 6d., including tax. 











N EW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
64TH EXHIBITION. 
- cae R.W.S. GALLERIES, 5a Pall Mall East, 10—4. 
LECTURES, dc. 
NEW THOUGHT ALLIANCE 


J her INTERNATIONAL 
(British Section) FOURTH CONGRESS at Mortimer Hall, 93 Mortimer 
Street, W.1., July 3-10. Week-day Lecture Sessions daily 3.15 and 7. Sub- 
jects: The New Consciousness—Psychology—Ideals of Education—Civillza- 
tion. Educationists specially invited. Full programme (3d.) from SECRE- 
TARY, 39 Maddox Street, W. 1. 
NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 
INGTON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete 
Teacher's Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL 
GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIM- 
MING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course. 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. | a 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
ssage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY, 


EASTBOURNE. 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
All branches of Domestie Science taught. DAY and RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Certificates granted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, Ist Class Diplomee, 
Edinburgh Training School. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chair- 
man and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur WU. 
Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants 
from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 
UTDOOR LIFE. THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. An attractive training 
equipping girls to start small enterprises. Hardy Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and 
bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit canning. Full theoretical 
instruction.—Prospectus from PRINCIPALS. 








lJ.O Gentlewomen. — Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 
Work. Practical instruction by expert and cert. teachers. Lovely old manor 
house and grounds.—Apply Principal,Lee House,Marwood, Barnstaple,N. Devon. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHFKAD, SURREY. 
racing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


YALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 

) SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate ls sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


SEAFORD. 


rNNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern Histery, Somerville College, Oaford. 


Bracing alr from Downs and see, 
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FLYHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Gizls. Gaspen, geotening, Gomactioniones, 


SPECTATOR. 


A xreRt TUITION by experienced College Tutor in 
L English, Latin, Logic, Psychology, &c. Numerous successes at eXamg,— 
Write TUTOR, M.A,, 143 Abbeville Koad, Chapham, $.W. (near Tube). 





u d. individwal attention. Sunny, airy house in e 
tuated on th ouded.--Prin ipal, Miss ROGERS. 


situated on the hill slopes. Well 8 
NT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 














TAMMERING.—A gentleman will act as holiday TUTOR 
x young m . Re r >d.— 
& os ru or é “Tate . he, y. sults guaranteed.—Addresg 





A day school. Edueation (girls) for Matriculation. Without id 
£40 p.a. Residenco. (20 only), £136 p.a. Entrance examingtion July. 


a? ABBEY SCHOOL, READING. 
Chairman of Council: The Ven. THE ARCHDEACON OF BERKSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress: Miss H, E. MUSSON (Newnham College, Cambridge). 
First Grade Public School for Girls. 














A FEW VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER, 1921, 
FESHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from W. to 19 


years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Lider girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. 
Prep. for Exams.—Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 


IGHFIBLOD, 
OXHEY LANE, W..2RORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “Watford 616.” 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, at SETFLE, YORKS, till 

end of July, will nay = in September in larger premises, FARLEY 

HALL, OAKAMOOR, N. STAFFS.; 650 ft. above sea level.—Apply early to 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Cantab.). 














LASS for CHILDREN under ten is held in WEST- 
MINSTER. Montessori Method is used for chijdren under seven,— 
Apply Miss FIELD, St. Mary’s Vicarage, Vincent Square, Westminster. 


Ce seaeree SCHOOL. 


A School bs Modern Lines 


r 
GIRLS and YOUNG BOYS. 
A limited number of girls over nine years of age taken as boarders. 
For prospectus and full details apply to the Sgeees: 
Miss MALIN and Miss E. F. HOPE-WALLACE, 
72 Queen's Gate, 8 W. 7. 


ARIS.—First-class Finishing SCHOOL for GIRLS, near 
Bois de Boulogne. Garden, te coust. English refs. Autumn tenm 
commences Octo’ Preparatory classea wilh be held throughout the 
summer Vacation.—For prospectus and full information apply TRUMAN and 
KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 61 Conduit Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 1063-1064. 

















SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schoola, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of thejr 
, uirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, Tange 
of fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most tant schools, and thns abla 
___ to supply: information. difficult to obtain elsewhere, 
Offices—61 CONDUIT SI., LONDON, W.1. *Pnones—Mayfair 1063, 1064, 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, «w& 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTs, 

DOMESTIC BCONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSES. GABBITAS, THRING & CO,, 
$6. Sackville Street, London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873; 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly: all 
Seheol Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full informa. 
tion about establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, 
Secretarial Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. ; 


_— 








{CHOOLS BOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 
K BACKWARD BOYS. FoR 


CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE 0 
SPECIAL CABE AND TUITION. 

Messrs, J. & J. PATON, having ay, up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (freq 
of charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 

The the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, Londen, L.C, 4 
Telephone: 5053 Central, 


TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, Go. 
YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking. 


ham Street, Strand, W.C.2 (Ground Floor), T.N.: Gerrard 6179 
Articles, Plays, Novels, Specifications, Bills of Quantities, &c.; French. 


RoxaLp MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 

charged, Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels.and 
Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is 
charged. Authors’ MSS. typed—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 


| ee Money by your Pen. Unique postal course. How to 
write, what to write, where to sell. Expert guidance ; real training. Interest- 
ing booklet free—REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), 22 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 











DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.—Reliable information 
bu regarding schools and other educational facilities ne free. Travel- 
ling escort arranged.—-Write DLIRECTRESS, Anglo-Swiss Educational Agency, 
11 Staverton Road, London, N.W. 2. ’ 


= —= 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


* i i OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 

a concise form the regulations relat Ing to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 
13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full ijustrated description o 
lite at the College.—GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), ““ Royal Navy House,” 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


AUTICAL CO 








COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE B.N.B. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Eutry, 13 years 4montbs to.15 years 6 months. Fees, £160:p.a. Nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmmeuth, Candidates prepared for Special Entry 
into the Reyal Navy, ject to Admiralty Regulations, Early applications 
should be made, 

Apply Messrs, DEVITT & MOQRE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C. 3, 


Keke COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.— Recognized by the 








Army Council, Magnificent, buildings tn beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.— Public School Education. 

% llighly qualified, staff, Four leaving Seholarships of £75 to Oxford. 

Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 

house, &e. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £69, 
Entrance Scholarships, July —Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. — ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION (six or seven from £90 downward) 
‘July 5th.—For further information or prospectus apply to Dr. CRDES, the 
HEAD-MASTER. Vacancies next term. 
EAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM.—EXAMINA- 
TION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS early in July.—Apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER,. 
rnvPiLtii, BP Ss ° 
COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire, 


Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 
Education, Games. Terms, 42s. per week.—Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &co. 


Be RNEMOUTH.—Recent successes gained by pupils of 
Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A.: 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 112. 
ARMY (including Ist, 2nd, and 5th place on the Wooiwich list), 46, 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth, 


N by BENDIXEN, B.A. Hons., and” Miss WATLING, B.A. 
P lions, Special Vacation Term, beginning June 27th, to prepare Students 
let Se ple | Matric, and ali University Entrance Exams.—36 et Street, W. 
Maytair 3797. 


RIVATE 























— 'TUITION.—LONDON MATRICULATION. 


Specialized éeaching in bracing atmosphere. Captain L, C. SARGENT, 
B.A,, and the Rev, #, LEWIS, MA, O.B.E,, WESTGATE-ON-SEA, 





YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed. M58. 1s, per 1,000 words ; carbon, copy 
3d. per 1,000 words.—Miss Nancy McFarlane, 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff, Essex. 





TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS for Ladies and Gentlemen.— 
Aug.—The fascinating Dolomite Alps, including Lake Garda and [onsbruck; 
4 weeks, 79 gns. Aug.—lItalian and Swiss Lakes; 3 weeks, 49 gns. Sept.— 
North Italy, Hill Towns and Art Cities, Perugia, Assisi, &c.; 4 weeks, 79 gns. 
Later.—Italy, Algeria-Tunisia, Egypt, Sicily, &c.—Programmes from Miss 
BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 8.E. 19. 


—S—= es — 








HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 


OARDING in PRIVATE HOUSE, DARTMOOR, 800 
feet above sea. Motor house and stable-—Apply “ CANTAB,” Middle- 
cot, Ilsington, Newton Abbot, S. Devon. 


FAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE. Heart of Lakeland. Best 











climbing centre. VICTORIA HOTEL, Private and comfortable. 
Terminus of fluest motor run. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


{ARSON’S PURE PAINTS. 


** MURALINE,” the DRY POWDER WASHABLE DISTEMPER. Sold in 
2}, 5,and 7 1b. packets and in bulk. BATH ENAMEL and GREENHOUSE 
PAINT.—Full particulars from W. CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea, 
Agents throughout the country. 


YORRHOEA — ITS ABSOLUTE CURE. 
At the present day probably 50 per cent. of the population of these 
islands have Pyorrhoea or Gingivitis, and the importance of recognizing them 
resides in the fact that certain well-defined diseases and others difficult of 
diagnosis are directly traceable to these pathogenic teeth-socket and gum con- 
ditions. All Doctors and Dentists will tell you there is no cure for Pyorrhoca 
except extraction, and outside our simple method there is none. Many subtle 
claims are made, but they will not stand the test of scientific investigation. 
DO NOT HAVE YOUR TEETH EXTRACTED, AS FALSE TEETH 
ARE A LIFE-TIME NUISANCE AND SERLOUS, EXPENSE. WRITE 
TO US FLRST. We guarantee to cure every case. we undertake, without drugs, 
poisons, vaccines, or injections. An original and explanatory booklet entitled 
* Pyorrhoea Alveolaris and Similar Diseases ’’ which, has just been published 
at Is. will be sent post free to any sufferer upon receipt of 6d. stamps.—Address, 
The SECRETARY, ASEPLENE LIMITED, 33 Bedford Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 2. 
ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assoen., Ltd., 22 Craven St., ‘lrafalgar Sq., W.0. 2. 








EFORMED INNS. — Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 

of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 

Association, Ltd. ‘Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 per cent. 
Loan, Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 

from £2 28, Specimens sent iree.—HENRY B, WARD, 66 Mortimer Strect, 
London, W. lL. 
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ae 
ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUTTS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. _ Write for descriptive 
price list, or send garments for free estimate, —Dept. A, LONDON TURNING 
U0., 97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Upto 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s, on Silver, - cas 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. df offer nok acce 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold ‘and Silver Jewellery tipokea 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by tho reliable firm. 
S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


2 es. ee & 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 

Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provinctal buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return o} return or of offer made.—Chief Offices, 151 Oxford Street, London. Estd. 100 years. 














DLATTIS is used in the Royal Palace and all domestic 
dwellings down to the humblest po All and has never failed to a? 

plish its purpose. We guarantee it to exterminate cockroaches.—1s. 9d. or 
5s. 6d. per t tin, post frve, tom HOWARTHS, a Crookesmoore Road, Shemela. 





PORT WINE 
The best value in 
OLD TAWNY PORT, 
5QOs. per dozen bottles, carriage paid. 
A fine old wine ‘at practically a pre-war price. 
Send 5s. for Sample bottle, post free. 








MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 Bordeaux House, Perth, Scotland, 
Est. 1800. 


——— —— 


QUALITY AND FLAVOUR 


OURNVILLE 


COCOA 


“CADBURY” 


See the name 


on every fticce of Chocolate 


THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


Yen 100,000,000 
Yen 100,000,000 
Yen 53,000,000 


Head Office: Yokohama. 


Capital Subscribed - - 
Capital Paid Up - ° o 
Reserve Fund - - - - 





The Eighty-second Half-vearly General Meeting of Shareholders was held 
at the Head Office, Yokohama, on the 10th Mareh, 1921, when the Directors 
submitted the following Statement of the Liabilities and Assets of the Bank 
and the Profit and Loss Account for the Half-year ended 31st December, 1920, 


which was duly approved. 
BALANCE SHEET, 
LIABILITIES, r 
Capit wk Pe eS ee ee ms 100,000,000.00 
Ri ea PRE ee ers eae 50,600,000.00 
Dena nahin for ba yubtful Debt: RS ae ea eae 8,849,914.11 
Notes in Circulation ....cccccccccsccccvcsveccces 7,542,959.61 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, &C.) .....ccccsecesvccesec 577,197 ,996.62 
Bills Payable, Bills Re -discounted, "Ac — and 
other Sums due by the Bank ........cccccscccee O 85,975,620.32 
Dividends URGaline .....ccercccessccevscecesses 14,301.35 
Balance of Profit and Loss brought forward from last 
MOTORS occ cccccesenseecrcntdecveccvee evacce 4,444,846.58 
Net Profit for the past Half-year .........seseeee 9,093,128.05 
Yen 1,143,118,776.64 
ASSETS, 
Cash Account— Y. Ve 
In Hand ...... canes eee so er 40,286,522.32 
At Bankers... vc. c'0 ees cwccsee 87,305,088.38 


me 127,591,5 
Tnvestments in Public Securities and De dentures. eee y 
Bills discounted, Loans, Advances, &c. ........+.00. 
Bills receivable and other Sums due to the Bank.... 
bullion and Foreign Money .........eecseecscece 
Bank’s Premises, Properties, 





4389 ,0% 99° 2: 21. 7 
25,903,512.22 
7,696,567.51 


Yen 1,143,118,776.64 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 2 
To Interests, Taxes, Current Expenses, Rebate on 
Bills Current, Bons for 





Bad and Doubtful Debts, 


Officers and ‘CloBks, BC... esc cvwcccccsticcsccce 125,801.,.174.66 
To Reserve Fund ..sccccrvccccsscescccccsssees e 3,000,000,00 
To Dividen d 

j Yen 6. 00 per Old Share for 480.000 Shares...... 

Yen 5.78 per New Share (J919) for 5: 0. } 5,885,600.00 

SO Pee Le rl eee 
To Balance carried forward to next Account ..... 4,652,374.63 


138,839,149,.29 

£ 
brought forward 30th June, 1920 .... 4.444,846.58 
for the Talf-year ending 


By Balance 
By Amount of Gross Profits 
3ist December, 1920 134,394,302°71 


138,839,149,29 





Mayfair 5741. 
MESSRS. 


SHARPE & SHARPE, 


Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 


20 BROOK STREET, BOND STREET, W. 1. 


Specialists in moderately priced properties. 


HOUSES TO LET, 
MARBLE ARCH (close to) 


Delightful Residence—6 Bed, 





3 Rec., 2 Baths, &c. Rent £150 p-a Lease 17 yrs 
Price £200. 
HYDE PARK (North Side). 9 Bed, 3 Rec., 2 Baths, &c. 


Rent £235 p.a. Lease 74 yrs. NO PREMIUM. 





PORTMAN SQUARE. 
K. & B. 


3 Rec. 


Small premium, 


Excellent 
Rent £320 p.a. 


Residence, 7 Bed, 
Lease 10$ yrs. 





FOR INVESTMENT. 
A Gilt-edged Security. 

We have been instructed to dispose of an Estate com- 
prising, roughly, 400 houses, and are open to deal with one 
or the whole. The same are FREEHOLD, and the prices 
asked are from £250 upwards. 





FURNISHED AND UNFURNISHED FLATS. 

Upon receipt of your requirements we shall have much 
pleasure in forwarding a selected list. We have at least 500 
flats on our registers. 





BARGAIN. 

AT PRACTICALLY NO 
of a charming 
., Kitchen, and Bath, Garden. 








SPECIAL 
RENTAL. 

Maisonette containing 
Lease 8} 


Vacant possession 
4 Bed, 2 Rec 
Price £400. 


yrs- 


MORTGAGES ARRANGED on all classes of apes 


For particulars of the above apply to Messrs. 
SHARPE & SHARPE, 
20 BROOK STREET, W. 1. 
Telephone: Mayfair 5741. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Pncorporated 1880 


Capital Authorised and Issued, £7,500,000. 
Paid-up Capital, £2,500,000. Reserve Fund, £2,630,000. Together £5,130,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors oe oe ee as wt £5,000,000 


Total Capital and Reserves , £10,130,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHITL, ‘London, E.C. 3, 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on “the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertatacd 
on application. 


Australian 





LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN: 
The Right Hon. R. McKENNA 
JOINT MANAGING DIRECTORS: 
S. B. MURRAY F. HYDE €. w. WOOLLEY 


- £38, 116,050 





Subscribed Capital - 
Paid-up Capitai - 7 * 10,859,800 
Reserve Fund- - - « 10,859,800 


Deposits (de. 31st, 1920) - + 371,841,968 
HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


OVER 1,500 OFFICES INENGLAND AND WALES 
OVERSEAS BRANCH ; 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 
BELFAST BANKING CO.LTD. THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 


OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND OVER 160 OFFICES 'N SCOTLAND 
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MULTIPLY YOUR MONEY 


A sovereign will be worth many times its 
face value if we can spend it for you in Austria, 
Poland, Germany, or Russia. 


When we spend {5 of English money we can 
build a house in Poland or give three anaemic 
children a month each in the country in Austria. 


Central Europe is a Plague spot to health, 
business, and international goodwill. We-can 
only return to a sane way of living by realizing 
that the problem of Central Europe is our 
problem. We must rise or fall together. 
Please send your gift to: 


FRIENDS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE 
(Hon. Sec., A. RutH Fry), 
Room 4, 
27 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


; } Gifts of Clothing (new or partly worn) will be welcomed : 
} at our Warehouse at 5 New Street Hill, London, E.C.4. ! 











To the 
FRIENDS’ —_ a COMMITTEE 
(A. Ruth Fry, H Sec.), 


27 Chancery Lene, London, W.C. 2. 


Enclosed please find P.O. or Cheque value 
£ towards relieving distress in the famine 
and disease-stricken areas of Central Europe. 


eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


































A WONDERFUL PEN. 

A pen specially designed for rapid 
writers who want extra legibility. 
Delightfully smooth, with int cut 
slightly aslant—can’t scratch or dig 
into the r. A first-class pen made 
by the wont best pen makers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


‘WELCOME PEN 


Stocked by all stationers. Sample box 6d. post free. 

Special Sample Offer —Sample box, containing 

a large assortment of Pens, for six penny stamps. 
4 wendertel variety of nibs. Write to-day. 
JOS. GILLOTT & SONS (Dept. 9), 

6 Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 1, 












Spare your feet— 
and your pocket 


Uncomfortable feet mean frayed nerves, wasted energy 
and a strain on the boot thatis both ugly and wasteful. 
For real foot comfort and economy you should wear 


Hal! & Sons’ \63'4, 


Sandal-Form Footwear 
(in all sizes for adults and children.) 


Ideal in shape and quality, they give 
perfect freedom to the toes and the 
maximum of comfort and wear. We still 
make to measure where necessary and 
execute repairs. Lasts made aud kept 
for each customer without charge. 


IMMEDIATE. RELIEF te ‘tender Sent, even ates severe cases sof ‘enlarged : 
; joints, corns, etc. SEAMLES: ESS BOOTS AND SHOES (for men and 
H a The Kasiest in the World. 
A BOX OF (SAMPLES SENT ‘Post FREE for inspection ‘and selection at 
home. Send outline of foot drawn a ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST q 
60 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. "Phone: City 8061, 





Hall & Sons Ltd. 5 


370Strand, W.C. 2. 'Phone: Regent 2525. 
16 Newgate St., E.C. 1, "Phone: City 6s8a: 


———— 





£25,000 


URGENTLY NEEDED 
BY THE 


‘ARETHU SA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT OF WORK. 


10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 
Patrons- - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 
President H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer - - - - -— O. E. MALpgy, Esq., MA. 
Deputy Chairman F. H. CLAyToN, Esq. 
Chairman of * Arethusa’ Committee- -— Howson F. Devirr, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries - H. BRisTOW WALLEN: HENRY G. COPELAND. 
Cheques, &c., should be made payable to, and sent to, 
The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa* nes Ship, 164 Shatftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.C.2 


DISTRESS AND DESPAIR. 


Innocent Sufferers by 


UNEMPLOYMENT & COAL STOPPAGE 




















Pray enable One Thousand Workers of 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


to relieve by Food and Shelter, and Work in 
Labour Homes and Depots. 





Donations may be sent to Prebendary Carlile; D.D., Hon. 

Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, 

London, W.1; cheques being crossed Barclays a/e Church Army 
payable to Prebendary Carlile. 








Waiis & Strays Society 


BIG FAMILY OF 4,300 CHILDREN. 
Gifts urgently for 


FCOD AND CLOTHING. 


needed 


Contributions gratefully received. by 
Secretary, Rev. W. Fowe.t Swann, M.A., 
Old Town Hall, Kenningten Read, Londen, S.8. 11. 
Cheques, &c., crossed and payable to “ Waifs & Strays.” 


Please mention ‘“‘ Spectator.” 


Listen to the inarticulate pleadings of the babies who may be 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 


unless you help us to cradicate their disease and give them an opportunity to 
become men and women worthy of our Race. 186 Babies already have been 





born free of Venereal Disease at the 


LONDGN LOCK HOSPITAL, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 9, 
through the special ante-natal treatment there provided. 
to the Secretary to-day. 


_£18, ooo REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


Please send a donation 








Pilate Powder 


‘Sold everywhere 6 24 &46 


- THE “SPECTATOR.” | 


Small Advertisements. 

Minimum charge of 5s. for three*lines (30 words) and Is. 4d. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average about 
ten words). 

HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “ NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLI- 
CATIONS,” £1 PER INCH. 

TEeRMs: net. 


“SPECTATOR,” Ltd. 13 York Street. Covent Garden. London, W.C. 2, 
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VOLUME Il., COMPLETING THE WORK, NOW READY. 


BRITISH MAMMALS. 


Written and Illustrated by 

ARCHIBALD THORBURN, F.Z.S. 

With 50 Plates in cchLour and 18 Pen-and-Ink Sketches in 
the Text. 

In Two Volumes 4to Cloth, with Gilt Top, £10 10s. net. 





VOL. II. of tho NEW EDITION OF THORPE’S 


DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY. 

A Dictionary of Applied Chemistry. 
By Sir EDWARD THORPE, C.B., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Assisted. by Eminent Contributors. With Illustrations. 
Royal 8vo. 

Vol. I. A to CALCIUM. 60s. net. 
Vol. IT. CALCULI to EXPLOSION. 60s. net. 


Now Ready. 





PUBLISHED ANNUALLY FROM 1758. 


The Annual Register. 
A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the 
Year 1920. 30s. net. 


* As full and as accurate as ever.’’—Westminstcr Gazette. 





The Social and Industrial 
History of Scotland, 


From the Union to the Present Time. 


By JAMES MACKINNON, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 
8vo. 16s. not. 
“As a survey of oxisting and recent conditions in the more 
important branches of Scottish manufacture and commerce 
this book is invaluable.’’-— The Times. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Pateraoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 
Fourth Avenue ard Thirtieth St, New York. 


OOKS. — Kirkman’s British Bird Book, 4 vols., £5, 1911; 

The Sketch, 80 vols., £30; The Tatler, 46 vols., £21; Balzac’s Droll 
Stories, illus. by Robida, 21s. ; Wilde’ 8 Salome, illus. by Beardsle y, 1912, 15s. 6d. ; 
Wright's Life of Walter Pater, 2 vols., 21s. ; Be iloc’s Book of the Bayeux Tapestry, 


10s. 6d. ; Picturesque Pale stino, profuse ly illus., 4 vols., 30s. ; Croc kett’ 8 Novels, 
25 vols., fine lot, £5 5s. ; Maupassant’ 8 Select Works, 8 vols., £2 2s.; Dramatic 
Works of St. John Hankin, with Intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 258 ; 100,000 


Books in stock. Catalogues on application. Books WANTED: First Editions 
of Conrad, £2 cach offered; Almayers Folly, 1895; Outcast of the Islands, 
1896 ; 10s. each given for Beerbohm Christmas Garland and Zuleika Dobson. 
—EDWARD BAKER'S Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


















Children grow up 


would you not like them to 
have a sum of money of 
their own to help them on to 
a successful career? The 
best way to ensure this is to 
take up a Children’s Endow- 
ment Policy with the Scot- 
tish Widows Fund. 
Write for special pampblet 
giving full particulars. 
PRs Office: 9 St. Andrew 
quare, Edinburgh (G. J. LID- 
$ “ONE, Manager and Actuary). 
London Offices: 28 Cornhill, 
E.C. 3, and 17 Waterloo Place, 
S.W,. 1. 


tre Ml 
Scottish Widows Fund 















































“A Treasure of a Book.” 
—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


LADY BOUNTIFUL 
By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 
TIMES: 
**Geo. A. Birmingham at his best." 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: 
“‘Hardly a page without iis quiet chuckle."’ 
THE TATLER (Mk. Rickanp KING): 
** Deliciously funny."’ 
SUNDAY TIMES: 
‘** Both wit and wisdom.” 
@, All Libraries and Bookstalls can supply it immediately. 


NEW BOOKS JUST READY, 


Henry Duke of Grafton 
By Sir ALMERIC FITZROY, K.C.B., 
Clerk to the Privy Couneil. 

The first Duke of Grafton was a figure of romantic 
and historical interest. With many notable portraits 


which have not been previously reproduced. 
128 
122. 


6s. net. 








K.C.V.O 





6d. 


Shepherd Singing Ragtime: 
and other Poems 
By LOUIS GOLDING, author of ‘‘ Forward from 
Babylon,” * Sorrow ot War,” &c. 38. 6d. net. 
READY 15 JULY. 
Astarte : A Fragment of Truth concern- 


ing George Lord Byron 
By RALPH EARL OF LOVELACE. 


This revised and amplified edition has been augmentod 
by the inclusion of 74 hitherto unpublished letters 
from Byron, Lady Byron, Mrs. Leigh and Mrs. Villiers 
which are decisive with regard toitsargument. With 
an-Introduction by Mary Countess of Lovelace. 
Medium &wo, Illustrated, 18s. net. 
Limited Edition (125 numbered copies for sale in the British Empire, with 
two additional porinat tsand a genealogy,on hand-made paper). 638. net. 


— a —— —_ 


- CHRISTOPHERS, 22 Bement. Street, W. 1 


— = = > 


net, 








The fame and circulation of “ Blackwood’s Magazine”’ are now, 
at the end of a century, higher than at any other period—a record 
unique in literary history. 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For JULY contains: 
Tales of the R.I.C. 
1X. The Reward of Loyalty. X. Poteen. 
Blue Mountains. 
A Man in the Making. 
The Voyage Heme.—XXIV.-XXVil. 
As Befits my Position.—Il. 


XI. The Mayor's Conscience, 
By X. 

By BartTIMeEvs. 

By ALAN GRAHAM. 

By Mrs. Samvurt Pepys. 
(Being Extracts from her Diary) 
By Awan Bort. 


Vengeance of Blood. 
By Mervyn Lams. 


On Hazardous Service. 


Musings without Method— 
Democracy—A History of Failure—The Average Man—Fraud bette: 
than Force!—A Treaty “for the Advancement of Humanity ’’—Dr. 
M‘Corton’s Grip on the Vatican. 


“ Blackwood's 


Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can _ have 
45 George 


Magazine”’ sent by post monthly from the Publishing Office, 
Street, Edinburgh, for 30s. yearly. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 
** Everybody should read this book.” —Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”"—Medical Record. 

Priee 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Read, Belgravia, 
Loadea, S.W. 1. 


HE CHURCHMEN’S UNION. 
For the ADVANCEMENT of LIBERAL RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
For information apply to the Hon, Secretary, 10 Clifford St., Bond Street, W,1, 
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WALTER DE LA MARE'’S 
GREATEST PROSE ROMANCE 


MEMOIRS 


OF A 


MIDGET 


8s. 6d. net. Ready early July. 





ROSE MACAULAY’'S 
BRILLIANT NEW NOVEL. 
“Miss Macaulay, in this story, shows no less than 
ever the bright, acute observation and easy knowing 
method of presentation, which have before now given 


a relish of delight to the cool, deadly substance of her 
argunent.’’—Morning Post. 2nd Impression. 














THE DRAGON 
IN SHALLOW WATERS 


By V. SACKVILLE-WEST. 


* A strong and original book.” —Morning Post. 


ADAM AND CAROLINE 


By CONAL, O’RIORDAN. A Sequel to 
** Adam of Dublin.” 


“The story and the people in it continue to be 
fascinating.’’—Tismes. 


THE PONSON CASE 


A Splendid Murder Mystery. 
By FREEMAN WILLS CROFTS, Author 
of “ The Cask.” 


SOULS OF POOR FOLK 
By Dr. AVEXANDER IRVINE, Author 
of “ My Lady of the Chimney Corner.” 

THE HALL AND 

THE GRANGE 


By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL, Author 
of “ Sir Harry,” “ The Graftons,” &c. 
A MARRIAGE OF 
INCONVENIENCE 


By HOLLOWAY HORN. 





IN_GREAT_ DEMAND 
KIMONO 


By JOHN PARIS. 
A brilliant study of modern Japan. 





























ASK YOUR LIBRARY 
FOR — 


WORLD REVOLUTION 
By NESTA H. WEBSTER, Author of “The French 
Revolution,’ now in its 4th Impression. 18s. net. 
_ Lord Sydenham, speaking on ‘Subversive Propaganda” 
in the House of Lords on June 15th, referred to this book as 
“the most important contribution to history ever made by a 


woman.’ 


——— 

“She has the keen perception, the lucidity, and the power to draw logica 
conclusions which mark the great historian. . . . Mrs, Webster has made ; 
revolution in the history of revolutions.”— Morning Post. oe 

“A book which will cause acute controversy and profound disquiet,” 

—Daily E rprese, 


A PICTURE OF 
MODERN SPAIN: 


Men and Music By J. B. TREND. 15s, net, 


“Mr. Trend is a man of wide interests—not only a trained critic of music 
and the drama, but a competent observer of social and political life.” 
—T'imes Literary Supplement, 


MOLTKE 


By Lieut.-Col. F. E. WHITTON, Author of “The Marne 
Campaign,” “‘ A History of Poland,” &c. 18s. net. 























This is the tenth volume in Constable’s “‘ Makers of XIXth 
Century Series,” which already includes among other volumes :— 


CECIL RHODES By BASIL WILLIAMS. 
VICTOR HUGO By MARY DUCLAUX. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN By LORD CHARNWOOD. 
BISMARCK By C. GRANT ROBERTSON, C.V.0. 
DELANE OF “ THE TIMES” By Sir E. T. COOK. 
HERBERT SPENCER By HUGH 8S. ELLIOT. 


=-—= LIFE OF VENIZELOS — 
By 8. B. CHESTER. Frontispiece. 21s. net. 


“ Admirable in every sense as biography, it is the most complete history of 
modern Greece that has been written.”—Yorkshire Post. 


=— SOCIAL DECAY = 
AND REGENERATION 


By R. AUSTIN FREEMAN. With an Introduction by 
HAVELOCK ELuis. 18s. net. 
“ One of the most interesting and informing books we have read lately. « » « 
An admirable exposition of the restless times we live in.”’—Daily News. 


“With remarkable energy and skill he maintains that the power machine 


is the cause of most of the economic and socia! distresses of to-day. . . . The 
strength of the book lies in the wonderfully able presentation of the case against 
the machines, and the great ingenuity and knowledge shown in the working 
out of their social reactions.” —Prof. JouN ADAMS in the British Weekly. 


SEA POWER 
IN THE PACIFIC 


By H. C. BYWATER. Charts, &c. 18s. not. 


“ All thinking men and women would do well to read Mr. Bywater’s book, 
in which he discusses with admirable frankness and great lucidity the naval 
problems of that ocean. . . . A standard work of reference. .. . A book of such 
absorbing interest.’—Morning Post, 


NOVELS 
HIDDEN CREEK 


A new romance of the Wild West by KATHARINE 
BURT, Author of “ The Branding Iron.” 7s. 6d. net. 
—_— 


SIMON CALLED PETER 
2nd Huge Impression nearly sold. 8s. 6d. net. 


WOMAN TRIUMPHANT. 8s. 6d. net. By IBANEZ. 
“A brilliant study, clear-cut, passionate, convincing, redolent of Spanish 

genius.” —Glasgow Herald. 

SWEET ROCKET. 7s. 6d. net. By MARY JOHNSTON. 


“There is no denying the religious fecling and solemnity pervadigg it,” 
— Manchester Guardian, 


=-—— BERNARD SHAW’S —— 


new book is out 


- BACK TO METHUSALEH - 


A Metabiological Pentateuch. 10s. net. 
CONTENTS :—Preface: The a Half Century—In the Beginning—Th 
Gospel of the Brothers Barnabas—The Thing Happens—Tragedy of an EMer!; 
Gentlieman—aAs Far as ‘Thought can Reach. 


*,* Folder Prospectus of the works of Bernard Shaw free on application, 


























By ROBERT KEABLE. 




















CONSTABLE & CO, Ltd, Orange Street London W.C.2 
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Ready To-Day. 
EDWARD 
PRINCE OF WALES 


By G. IVY SANDERS. 

An autheatic and intimate biography of the- Popular 
Prince. 

The Author has had unique opportunities of getting 
into close touch with the Prince and his entourage. 
There ete sixteen illustrations, many ef which are 
from H.R.H.’s own collection. 








2s. Gd. net. 








pea 


JUST OUT. 
THE FIFTH DIVISION IN THE 
GREAT WAR (1914-1919) 


By Brig.-General HUSSEY and Major D. 8. INMz AN. 


With an introduction by Field-Marshal Earl Haig of Bemersyde, 
O.M., G.C.B., &. 16 Illustrations ay 18 Maps. 





15s. net. 
BOOKS NEARLY READY. 


PROGRESSIVE 
CO-PARTNERSHIP 


3y ERNEST WALLS, M.A., Chairman of Christr. 
Thomas & Bros., Ltd., and a Director of Messrs. 
Lever 
A work of speeial importance to those interest 
affairs. It is clear, exhaustive, and practical. 

12s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
TWENTIETH (LIGHT) DIVISION 
By Captain INGLEPIFSLD. 


With an Introduction by Lieut.-General the Earl of Cavan, 
K.P., with very full list of Illustrations and Maps. 
18s. 








sros. 
d in industrial 


6d. net. 





net. 








= — = = 


MACMILLAN S LIST 


Second Edition. Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. 


A History of Persia. 


By Brigadier-General Sir PERCY 


SYKES, K.C.LE., 


C.B., C.M.G. Second Edition, thoroughly Revised and 
Enlarged. With 7 Maps and 193 Illustrations. Two 
Vols. 8vo. £3 Ios. net. 


The Daily Chronicle.-—‘‘ As it stands at present it is a classic 
work of great value and extraordinary interest.” 





Greek Medicine in Rome: 
The Fitzpatrick Lectures on the History of Medicine 
delivered at the Royal College of Physicians of London 
in 1909-1910. WITH OTHER HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
By the Right Hon. Sir CLIFFORD ALLBUTT, K.C.B., 
M.D., F.R.'S. 8vo. 30s. net. 


Studies in Christian Philosophy. 


Being the Boyle Lectures for r9z0. By the Rev. W. R. 





MATTHEWS, M.A., B.D., Dean and Professor of the 
Philosophy of Religion, King’s College, London, 8vo, 
I2s. net. 





) 
Lord Tennyson’s Works. 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co.’s Editions of Tennyson’s Works 
are the only complete Editions and contain all the Poems 


still in copyright. POEMS, Globe Edition. 6s, net. 
COMPLETE WORK S, Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
* * 


s" C aialogr tes containing complete List of Editions of Lord 
Teanys son’s Works post free on application. 


A Short History of Newnham 
College, Cambridge. 


By ALICE GARDNER, M.A. (Bristol), formerly Lecturer 
and Fellow of Newnham College, Cambridge, Author of ‘‘ The 
Lascarids of Nicwa,’’ ‘‘ Theodore of Studium,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, with 2 photogravures and 8 half-tone illustra 
tions, 7s. 6d. met. 








[Bowes and Bowes, Cambridge. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. 





HERBERT JENKINS’ 
LIBRARY LIST 


JILL THE RECKLESS 


P. G. Wodehouse’s new novel telts the story of how Jill suddenly 

lost her money and her fiancé; but not her courage. It is a 

characteristic comedy-drama by our “national humorist ”’ 

who wrote “ Piccadilly Jim’’ and “A Damsel in Distress.” 
Ready immediately. 6d. net. 


CARROTY BROON 


A novel that has been likened to “‘ Sentimental Tommy ’ 

but without the sentiment. It is by A. S. Neill, author of 
“A Dominie’s Log,’’ which has made the world laugh and 
think. It is brimful of dry Scots humonr and wit. 7s. 6d. net. 


FEAR 


The experiences of a jourrieyman hairdresser during the Great 
War; a book that is now fendered possible by the fact that 
the ceusor and his blue pencil have passed into the limbo of 
forgotten things. By Patrick MacGill. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE {INDIGNANT SPINSTERS 


The three Misses Smith come into £8,000, and decide to spend 
it in getting martied. They deliber: ately become adventuresses 
because they are, as Kitty says, indignant (indigent) spinsters. 
A book full of fun, by Winifred Boggs, author of ‘‘ Sally on the 
Rocks.’ 7s. Gd. net. 


PAID IN FULL 


= living writer can re slate a stoty with more grip than John 

Goodwin, author of ‘‘ Without Merc y:” Thrilling episode follows 
thrilling episode in the story of the viscountess typist who, iu 
ignorance of her identity, earns a bare subsistence by tapping a 
Remington. 7s. 6d. net. 


HIDDEN FIRES 


Mrs. Patrick MacGill has an increasing public. Her novels are 
full of incident and drama, with a strong love interest. Her new 
story tells how Lola Bruce became a chorus girl unknown to her 
husband, and what happened. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE EDGE OF THE WORLD 


From time to time there comes into fiction some outstanding 
character, a David Harum, a Captain Kettle, or a Sherk 
Holmes. Such a figure is Mother Lee, the heroine of this novel 
by Edith Blinn. 7s. 6d. net. 


INDISCRETIONS OF ARCHIE 


Archie Mofiam is a fool ; but he is a pleasant fool. P. G. Wode- 
house tells of some episodes of his blundering career, and how he 
strove to placate his father-in-law, whom he describes as a man- 
eating fish. A book of laughter. 7s. 6d. net. 


BOOKS ON FISHING 
The FLY-FISHERS’ ENTOMOLOGY 


With coloured representations of natural and artificial insects, 
together with a few observations and instructions upon trout and 
grayling fishing. By Alfred Ronalds. 

A new edition edited by H. T. Sheringham, 
The Field. With 20 Colour Plates, &c. 15s. net, 
any bookseller 16s. net. 


A BOOK ON ANGLING 


A new edition edited with notes by Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart. 
It contains 52 flies and grubs reproduced in 4 colours, together 
with many other illustrations. Price 15s. net. 


DAYS AND NIGHTS OF 
SALMON FISHING xi, TWEED 


THE 
with a short account of the natural history and habits of salmon, 
willalways remain one of the classics of angling. By William Scrope. 
The new edition by H. T. Sheringham, Angling Editor of The 
Field, has brought up to date Scrope’s masterpiece in a way 
which should render it the final edition. 

It contains the original wonderful colour plates, together with 
seventeen pages of added illustrations, in colour and black and 
white. Price 15s. net. 


THE HERBERT JENKINS’ WIRELESS 


will be sent post free monthly to anyone interested in books: 
It is something new in the publicity of books. A postcard to 
Herbert Jenkins Limited, 3 York Street, St. James’s, $.W.1, 
will ensure your receiving a copy. 


A HERBERT JENKINS’ BOOK IS 
KNOWN BY ITS GREEN LABEL 





7s. 
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post free from 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S HOLIDAY LIST 
NEW FICTION 


From all Booksellers 


7s. Net. 


From all Libraries 





MUSGRAVE’S LUCK 

THE RING OF DESTINY 
BERRY AND CO. 

THE LADY-IN-WAITING 
THE BOOK OF ALL-POWER 
THE LIFTING OF THE SHADOW oTTWELL BINNS 
THE HOUSE THAT JANE BUILT 


THE WINGS OF VICTORY 
THE YEARS OF HATE 


BARBARA 


A TANGLED MARRIAGE 


THE MARRIAGE OF MARGOT 
FLORENCE WARDEN 


SIR JULIAN’S CRIME 


THE STRANGE INHERITANCE 


PROMISE OF DAWN 
THE FIGHT FOR THE LUCK 


A FREE HAND 


HAROLD BINDLOSS 


JOSEPH HOCKING 
DORNFORD YATES 

WM. LE QUEUX 
EDGAR WALLACE 


E. MARIA ALBANES! 


FRED M. WHITE 
GUY THORNE 

L. G. MOBERLY 
CARLTON DAWE 
ARTHUR APPLIN 


PAUL TRENT 
E. R. PUNSHON 
JAMES BLYTH 
5. A. CLARKE 











THE JULY 


WINDSOR 


MAGAZINE 
BRILLIANT 


FICTION 


LAWN TENNIS 
NUMBER 


COMPLETE STORIES BY 
DORNFORD YATES 
EDGAR WALLACE 
RALPH STOCK 
A. M. BURRAGE 

* ASHLEY MILNER 
LAURENCE NORTH 


Interesting Contributions on 
LAWN TENNIS by 
H. Roper Barrett M. J. G. Ritchie 
S. N. Doust F. Gordon Lowe 
W. C. Crawley A. W.Gore 
Andre Gobert Mrs. Larcombe 


THE ART OF 
HARRINGTON MANN 


-_ 10 reproductions from his pictures. 





2 





YOUR HOLIDAY 





Its interest and pleasure will be doubled if your case contains a copy of 


WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 





Bound in red cloth, 
Round Corners. 
Size to fit pocket. 


2s. Net. 





GUIDES 


“With many ‘meey ieee, 
Plans and numerous 
Illustrations. 


2s. Net. 





These little red handbooks, which have long been recognised as the best and cheapest of 


the kind, are familiar in every 


home and abroad a *‘ 


ENGLAND & WALES 


ABERYSTWYTH, Borth, &c. 
ALDEBURGH-ON-SEA 
ANGLESEY and N. Wales 
BANGOR and N. Wales 
BARMOUTH, Dolgelley, &c. 
BARNSTAPLE and N.W. Devon 
BATH, Wells, &. 

i} -* tee Snowdon and 


N. Wales 
BEXHILL and District 
BIDEFORD, yr > ae &e. 
BOGNOR, Selsey 
soURNEMOUTH & New Forest 
Wales 


ECON and § 
BRIDLInGrON rt District 

DPORT, West Bay, &c. 
BRIGHTON and HOVE 


OA 
BROADSTAIRG and N.E. Kent 
BUDE and N. Cornwall 
BUDLEIGH SALTERTOR, &c. 
BUXTON and the Peak 
CANTERBURY and N.E. Kent 
br td and 8. Wales 
CARNARVON and N. Wales 
CHANNEL ISLANDS 
eye og and — ¥- Sussex 
cL cee a Portishead, &c. 
COLWYN BAY — 4 x. Wales 
CONWAY, Deganwy & N. Wales 
GRICCIETH and Cardigan Bay 
CROMER and District 








DARTMOOR 
DARTMOUTH and 8S. Devon 
DAWLISH and 8. _ Devon 
DEAL, Walmer, 
DOVER, St. atsmntte Bay, &e, 
DOVERCOURT 
EASTBOURNE, Seaford, &c., 
EXETER and 8.E. Devon 
EXMOUTH and District 
FALMOUTH and 8S. Cornwall 
FELIXSTOWE and Dovercourt 





FILEY, Flamborough & District 
FOLKESTONE, Sandgate, &c. 
FOWEY and 8. Cornwall 
HARROGATE and District 
HASTINGS, St. Leonards, &c. 
MEREFORD and the Wye Valley 
HERNE BAY, Whitstable, &. 
WYTHE and District 
ILFRACOMBE and N. Devon 
19LE OF MAN 

ISLE OF WIGHT 

LAKE DISTRICT, The 
LEAMINGTON and District 
LITTLEHAMPTON, Arundel, &c. 
LIVERPOOL, Birkenhead, &c. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and 


tral Wales 
LLARDUDNO and N. Wales 
LLANGOLLEN, Corwen, Bala, &c. 
Ho ell one Environs 
LOOE 8. Cornwall 
Lo WESTOFT and District 
LYME REGIS and District 
LYNTON and Lynmouth 


Ba.eene and District 





“ 

MINEHEAD, Exmoor, &c. 
NEWQUAY and N. Cornwall 
NOTTINGHAM and District 
PAIGNTON and 8. Devon 
PERMAENMAWR, Lianfair- 


fechan, &c. 
PENZARCE and W. Cornwall 
PLYMOUTH and 8.W. Devon 
PWLLHEL! and Cardigan Bay 
RAMSGATE and N.E. Kent 
mnVL and N. Wales 
RIPOR, ta. and District 
8T IVES and W. Cornwall 
SCARBOROUGH and District 
SEAFORD, Newhaven, &c. 
SEATON, ine Regis, &c. 
SHERINGHAM, Runton, &c. 





part of the British Isles. To thousands of tourists at 
Ward Lock ”’ is as indispensable a companion as a travelling-bag. 


SHERWOOD FOREST, Notting- 

ham, &c. 
SIDMOUTH and §.E. Devon 
SOUTHWOLD and District 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 
SWANAGE, Corfe, &c. 
TEIGNMOUTH and S.E, Devon 
TENBY and 8S. Wales 

MES, The 


UAY and District 
NM, Aberdovey, «&c. 
WALES, NORTH (N. Section) 
weer pot (South Section) 


WARWICK, Kenilworth, &c. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE and 


District 
WEYMOUTH and District 
WHITBY, Robin Hood's Bay, &c, 
WORCESTER and District” 
WORTHING and 8.W. Sussex 
WYE VALLEY 
YARMOUTH and the Broads 


SCOTLAND 


ABERDEEN, Deeside, &c. 
EDINBURGH and District 
GLASGOW and the Clyde 
HIGHLANDS, The 

INVERNESS and Northern High- 


lands 
OBAN and the West. Highlands 


IRELAND 
ANTRIM (COUNTY), Portrush, 
Giant’s Causeway, &c. 
BELFAST, Mourne Mountains, 
CORK, Glengariff, Bantry Bay, 


DONEGAL HIGHLANDS 


DUBLIN a Wicklow, &c. 

KILLARNEY and S.W. ireland 

LONDONDERRY and County 
Donegal 





WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 


TOURIST 
HANDBOOKS 


Cloth Binding, with many MAPS 
and STREET PLANS, and 
numerous ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SIZE TO FIT POCKET. 


Continental— 
ENTIRELY NEW EDITION 


BELGIUM and the 
BATTLEFIELDS 


With Maps of the Battle Front, many 
Town Plans and. numerous Illustrations, 
4s. 6d. net 


HOLLAND (3s. 6d. net) 
NORWAY (4s. 6d. net) 
PARIS and Environs 

(3s. 6d. net) 
ROME (4s. 6d. net) 
SWITZERLAND (3s. 6d. net) 


British— 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT 
3s. 6d. net 
LONDON and Environs, with 
complete Index to Streets 
(4s. 6d. net) 
NORTH WALES (Northern and 
Southern sections combined) 


4s. 6d. net) 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


(3s. 6d. net) 





WARD, LOCK & CO. LTD., WARWICK HOUSE, SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E C. 4. 
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